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Nates. 
MS. NOTES IN 


SIR WILLIAM 


PRINTED BOOKS. 


NATHANIEL 
M.P. 


JONES AND BRASSEY 


HALHED, 
I have a book which belonged to Sir William 
Jones 
liam’s opinion of it as a work of legal authority. 
In the subjoined copy of its title-page the words 
in italics are in the great orientalist’s hand- 
Writing : 
“ William Jones, Middle T: nple , 6 May, 1781. 
AN 
Lillibuliero: 
Introduction to the Law Relative to Trials at Nisi Prius. 
The most seful of « l bad books, and the worst of all 
useful books, 
The third Edition. 
Corrected. As incorrect as ev 
By Francis Buller, Esq 
Of the Middl 
ill of marginal notes, in Sir Wil- 
hand, which have been ruthlessly 
cut down by the binder, but of which sufficient 
remains to enable a lawyer to form some idea of 
the annotator’s professional acumen. Bound into 
the book, evidently where they were left by the 
writer, are two interesting papers. ‘ 
ent of the draft of an opinion, begin- 


or an 
" 


Temple.” 
Tlie book is f 
liam 


Jones’s 


One is the 
commencem 
ning :— 
h R.N. 1 
ir that he ever has been, or ever expects 
| by any claimant whatever,” &c, &c 


iS been many years 1n possession, yet 


to be distur’ 


AND QUERIES. 


| hand, evidently for press. 
| two sides of a large fi olscap leaf. 


Its title-page wittily represents Sir Wil- | 


69 


The other is a fragment (the conclusion) of a 
very curious paper on the ancient Hindu law of 
inheritance. It is written in a beautifully clear 
The MS. nearly covers 


I have astill more interesting marginally anno- 
tated volume, which I met with in Calcutta ten 
years ago. It is the— 

“ True and Faithful relation of what passed for many 
yeers between Dr. John Dee (a Mathematician of great 
Fame in Q. Eliz. and King James their Reignes) and 
some Spirits.” 

It is, unfortunately, imperfect ; but the greater 
part, which remains, is full of most elaborate 
marginal notes, references, and explanations in a 
clear modern handwriting. To several of the 
longer notes dates are appended, from which it 
appears that the greater part of this singularly 
copious annotation was made between March 25 
and May 27, 1809. The annotator was evidently 
a scholar, a linguist, and, what is more extraordi- 
nary, an unqualified believer in, and admirer of 
the revelations of Dee and Kelley. A few extracts 
may sufliciently illustrate the character of these 
Against the editor’s remark, in the pre- 
face, that, by the nature of the book, “ it might 
be deemed and termed a work of Darknesse,” we 
have the note (rather frayed at the edge), “ Non 
Mons * * c’est un drame céles* ** une ouvre 


notes. 


| des plus lumineus * trés sublim * et trés instruc- 


tive.’ 

After the assertion that Dr. Dee considered 
himself a zealous worshipper of God, and a very 
free and sincere Christian, we have the remark, 
“ As he assured]y was.” Opposite the words— 

“ His” [ Dee’s} “ only (but great and dreadful) error 
being that he mistook false lying Spirits for Angels of 
Light, the Divel of Hell (as we commonly term him) 
for the God of Heaven,”—we have the note: “ No such 
thing.” 

Against the statement that Dr. Dee saw nothing 
but by Kelley’s eyes, and heard nothing but with 
his ears, it is noted :— 

“Yes, he twice heard, but only trifling circumstances 
But he saw the miracles—his books that he himself had 
burnt, restored to him whole! The compact which E.K.” 

Kelley] “ had torn in two, made whole: the stone” 
| afterwards possessed by Horace Walpole] “ taken away 
by an invisible hand in his presence, &c. E. K. constant] 
expressed a dislike to his office.” 


When the editor again speaks with some dis- 
paragement of these revelations, it is noted: — 
“ Most sublime and recondite truths, such as the 
editor was too prejudiced to judge or understand. 

At page 12, against the sentence— “ GatLvan. 
maid. . . my name is Galuah, in your language 
[ am called Finis,” it is noted :— 

* And so now, at the END, as it were, of time, we hav: 
a New Science, called GALVANISM, which operates as a 
fire infinitely more subtile and penetrating than all heat 
that has yet been discovered.” 
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And so, in page 18, this Galvah makes par- 
ticular allusion to and description of this soul or 
fire measured equally into everything, &c. Xc. 
So in page 19, E. K. said “Garvan her head is 
80 ON BRIGHT FIRE that it cannot be looked upon, 
&c.” At page 60, as a note to the words :— 

“Three years are yet to come, even in this moneth 
(that beginneth the fourth year) shall the Son of perdi- 


| 


vity to lead him to become an enthusiastic dis- 
ciple of Dee and Kelley. 

There is a good deal of information regarding 
Halhed in an article entitled “ Warren Hastings 


| in Slippers,” published about ten years ago in 


tion be known to the whole world. Suddenly creeping 


out of his hole like an Adder, leading out her young ones 
after her to devour the dust of the earth,”—we have 

“ By this passage is probably meant — that at some 
future undefined period there shall be a triennium, or space 
of three years or thirty years for the fulfilment of this 
most tremendous prophecy, and Now shortly to come to 
pass (April 1809).” 

There is something “very like a whale” at 
page 103. As a note to the words — 

“And suddenly the Firmament and the Waters were 
joyned together; and the Whale came, like unto a legion 
of stormes,” &c.—it is observed :— 

“Typical of this, perhaps, a large WHALE was stranded 
at Gravesend, and brought up to London, the latter end 
of March, 1809.” 

I shall only give one more of these notes at 
present :— 

“The 50 daughters of Danaus are the 50 Constella- 
tions who constantly draw light from the Sun, as foun- 
tain of light, which they again perpetually pour out into 
the world, or universe, as the tub, and yet it is never 
filled, i. e. has no more light than at first.” 

I had often wondered what learned man, at the 
commencement of this century, could have ex- 
pended so much labour and credulity upon such 
a book as this. Turning the volume over, page 
by page, the other day, I found the solution of 
this mystery in a quarter sheet of paper nearly 
covered with notes, and bearing the following 
communication :— 

“ Dr Sir, 

“Let me most particularly request you will come to 
the Bank To-morrow, at one o'clock precisely, to meet 
Mr’ Wilkins and several other Gentlemen in the case 
Hastings v. F. Stuart, as no time is to be lost. 

“Yours sincerely, 
“G, TEMrLer. 

“ Pall Mall, 

Wednesday, March 1, 1809. 

“ N. B. Halhed, Esqre.” 


The notes on this letter are dated March 20, 
1809. It is clear that this enthusiastic annotator 
and cordial believer in Dee’s and Kelley’s revela- 
tions was the celebrated Nathaniel Brassey Halhed, 
M.P., the friend of Warren Hastings. It is a 
very singular and, I believe, now for the first time 
discovered fact in the psychological history of this 
amiable and learned, but infinitely imaginative 
and credulous man, that having, in 1795, pub- 
lished his Testimony of the Authenticity of the 
Prophecies of Richard Brothers, and of his Mission 
to recall the Jews —his bump of wonder should, 
fourteen years later, have retained sufficient acti- 


the Calcutta Review. I should be glad to know 
(as I have not, at present, access to a library of 
reference) whether ion or in any of the memoirs 
of Hastings, the case of F, Stuart is gone into. 
CALCUTTENSIS, 





SCOTTISH LESSER BARONS (OTHERWISE 
LAIRDS): SERVICES EXACTED. 


It is curious to observe what, even during the 
seventeenth century, were some of the services 
stipulated to be performed at the hands of their 
tenants and dependants, and what also were the 
privileges they were presumed to confer. 

In a tack right applicable generally to the 
estate, dated in Tee. 1631, we find a laird in the 
south-west corner of Renfrewshire stipulating 
with his tenants for their leading coals to serve 
his house, and also for 

“ Leiding and carriing to ye said R. M. of C. beif, 
herring, and salt, yearlie to his larnire [larder ?}, and 
wyn, in hoggheids and barrills, to his wyn selleris.” 

It was provided, however, that the tenants and 
their servants should have their meat and drink 
when performing such services. It was another 
stipulation, that the tenants should 

“ Ryd with the said R. M. to Burialls, or onie uther his 
lawfull occasionnes in onie—within twall mylis of yair 
awn houss, ilk ane for yair awn parteis ; provyding always 
that he charg them not in quartering, the tym.” 

The tenants also obliged themselves to him, 
“Tlk ane of them for yair own partis, by time 
[turn ?] to send ane horss and man fi Sabbath day 
to carrie ane gentlewoman to the kirk”; and that 
when “the said R. M. or his forsaidis were 
dwelling in ye place of C.” 

Were such services as these, we would respect- 
fully inquire, at this period commonly stipulated 
for by the lairds? and are there any other in- 
stances of similar exactions on record ? Besides, 
was it usual for the lairds in attending burials to 
appear accompanied by their tenants on horse- 
back? The provision for having the ladies trans- 

orted to the kirk on horseback is evidence of how 
ittle wheeled carriages were in use at this time, 
and how bad the roads must have been, not 
allowing such a use. 

Thirty years later (on December 23, 1661), by 
another tack granted by a successor of this laird, 
we find him letting lands, said to extend to a 
twa shilling land or thereby, with houses Xc., 
for the space of nineteen years, to a blacksmith of 
oy name of Andrew Smith, and providing that 

e— 
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“ Sall work all and hail iron work that he sall work to 

ye said R. M., and quhat work the said R. M. sall employ 
him in for his own proper use, for thrie punds Scots money 
the staine wecht of made work.” 
He was also to shoe the laird’s “twa best horss” 
for 16s. Scots yearlie, and any bye (extra?) horss 
that it might happen the laird to have for 15s. 4d. 
Scots. And the laird, on his part (for the rent 
and services specified in the tack) granted to his 
tenant and his successors 

“The benefeit and priviledge of the marriage, and 
érydeils within the 25 merk land of C. (belonging of course 
to him) during the space of this present Tack to be 
heipit in the W. (the name of the mailing let) foresaid.” 

Now the laird had, or must have presumed he 
had, this privilege of “ marriage and brydells,” in 
his gift in transferring it to his tenant. But a 
query suzgested is—what was the nature of this 
privilege, and what its money value? or was 
there any fee or due exigible either in money or 
in kind ? Another is—Could the laird by the law, 
custom, or fashion of the time tie or rivet the 
nuptial band himself? Could he, if so, do this 
bya deputy; and if by a deputy, did the latter 
behove to be a blacksmith? Who has not heard 
of the Gretna-Green functionary? It may be 
proper to state that the laird’s tenant, besides 
exercising the calling of a blacksmith, kept a 

“public,” or alehouse ; and his was probably the 
only one permitted within the twenty-five merk 
land mentioned. Some of the contributors to 
“N. & Q.,” legal and consuetudinary antiquaries, 
as we fondly hope, will consider these queries 
sufficiently interesting to amuse a vacant hour, 
and will afford answers; and they might consider 
along with these, where the laird’s “marts” or 
his “ beif ” could be killed or found; and of what 
bulk it might be, occasioning him to provide for 
its transportation to his place of C. by means 
of his various tenants. It is proper to state 
that this laird was a strict Presbyterian Cove- 
nanter; and for the part which he took in public 
affairs at the Pentland Rising, as it is called, in 
1666, five years later than the date of this tack, 
vas attainted, and his life and lands forfeited. 
His life, however, he saved by flight to the Con- 
tinent, where he died in exile a few years after- 
wards, and before the Revolution came round. 
ESPEDARE. 


THE ALBERT TOWER: RAMSEY, ISLE OF MAN. 

About twenty-two years ago (I write from 
memory) our present Queen and the late Prince 
Consort anchored in Ramsey Bay, on their return 
from Scotland. ; 

Her Majesty did not land on the island; but 
early in the morning His Royal Highness was 
ashore, and pursuing his course to the summit of 
an eminence overlooking the bay, which is con- 
sidered a very fine one. — ‘ 


From the spot which Prince Albert gained may 
be seen the outlines of the Cumberland hills, Xc., 
weather being favourable; and to commemorate 
the royal visit, there was erected on that very 
spot a memorial which received the title of “ The 
Albert Tower.” 

Not long after the tower was built, I and some 
friends—one of whom was one of the (printed) 
committee appointed to conduct the proceedings 
in connection with Her Most Gracious Majesty’s 
presence—ascended to the top of the tower, not a 
very lofty one, from the inside; and, the weather 
being fine, a very pleasant view was obtained of 
what is favourably visible. 

I happened also to get into company with the 
Manxman who accompanied His Royal Highness 
in his undertaking. He told me that it was at a 
time of the morning when people were not gene- 
rally astir; that he was, and some one asking 
him the way to the top of the hill, he undertook 
to show him. But he soon found that the gen- 
tleman needed no conductor; for, being once in 
the track, he proved the more agile climber: that 
the Prince had almost accomplished his object 
before the authorities of Ramsey were aware of 
His Royal Highness being ashore; and that their 
subsequent proceedings had, in consequence, to be 
very expeditiously performed. 

I found Mr. “ Manninagh” very civil, commu- 


| nicative, and obliging; and he told me that it 


was some time before he began to discover that 
it was Prince Albert; and he further assured me, 
that His “ Ardys Reeoil” was “a free and very 
pleasant gentleman.” 

Since writing the foregoing, I have found a 
lithograph, which I was not able to find in my 
first search, called “ View of the Albert Tower, 
Ramsey, Isle of Man”; about the margin of 
which I find pencilled the following particulars, 
which, if not already there, may not be inap- 
propriately transferred to the pages of “ N. & Q.” 
for future reference : — 

“ The tower is a square building of some forty feet or 
more in height; is built of mountain blue slate from an 
adjoining quarry, with the corners, windows, and ¢ oping 
of South Barrule granite. 

“ The entrance to the staircase is on the eastern side ; 
over which is a block of limestone, with the Manx arms 
carved in relief, and the following inscription neatly 
executed in the old Anglo-Saxon character: — 

‘ ALnert Tower, 
Erected on the spot 
Where H. R. H. Prince Albert 
Stood to view 
Ramsey and its Neighbourhood, 
During the visit of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty 
Queen VICTORIA 
lo Ramsey Bay, 
The xxth September, MpcccxLvil.’ 

‘ The inscription was executed by Mr. Clegg of Ram- 
sey ; and the design of the tower was furnished by G, W. 
Buck, Esq., of Manchester. 
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“ Opened 24th July, 1849. Weather exceedingly un- 
favourable. ; ; 
“ Order of Procession, 
Police. 
Sunday and other Scholars. 
Band. 
Juvenile Rechabites. 
Band. 
Adult Rechabites. 
sand, 
Members of the Amicable Sox 
The Philanthropic Society. 
The Lezayre Society. 
Odd Fellows. 
Trades. 
Gentlemen of the Town and Neighbourhood. 
Band. 
The Committee, 
Consisting of the following gentlemen — 
Rev. W. Kermode, 
F. B. Clucas, Esq. 
Wm. Clucas, Esq. 
G. W. Buck, Esq. 
Honourable Deemster Drinkwater. 
F. Tellet, Esq. 
W. Callister, Esq. 
J. Mawby, Esq. 
Police. 
“ See Mona's Herald, July 25th, 1849,” 

I cannot now say whether I copied all these 
particulars from the said Mona’s Herald, or whe- 
ther some of them are the result of my own per- 
sonal observations. J. BEALE. 

Spittle-gate, Grantham. 








LANCASHIRE SONG: “THE COUNTRY GABY.” 
Perhaps the following Lancashire song may 
interest some of your readers. Not long ago I 
heard it sung, or recited, by a Lancashire man. 
For the benetit of those not well up in this dia- 
lect, I may observe that “gaby” is pronounced 
as if written “ gaw-bee”’ : — 
“COUNTRY GABY. 
“ Bein’ tired of whoam anid feeding th’ flock, 
And gettin’ up at six o'clock, 
Dress’d all day in an owd smock frock, 
Like a simple country gaby, 
“ T said I'll vast soon change my way, 
I'll dress myself up smart and gay, 
And I'll go to Manchester to-day, 
If I’m but a country gaby. 
[ Spoken] “It wur very near time for me to be off: 
times wur got bad, mother wur grown owd, feyther wur 


grown deod, th’ lads wur grown idle, and th’ lasses wur | 


either wed or else wanted to be: so I thought it’s time 
for me to look after mysel’; and one day I packed up 
my clothes, bid goodbye to th’ lads, and shak’d hands wi’ 
th’ parish pump, and off I started. But I didn’t get 
away so easy; for there wur a lass called Sally Straw- 
berry, hoo followed me o’er aboon two fields, cawing me 
for ow th’ cruel hearted as ever wur born, hoo cried till 
hoo shed as mony tears as would o’ made a canal, and 
fetched up as many sighs as would o’ blown a boat o’er 
th’ top on’t. Then hoo went wi’ me a bit on th’ way, 
un’ I went wi’ her back again; and hoo went wi’ me, 
and I went wi’ her, till we didn’t know which way we 
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were goin’, At last I wur forced to run for it, and I left 
| hur— 
| All sobbing, sighing, erying away 
I never shall forget the day, 
There surely wur the devil to pay, 
When I went like a country gaby 
“ When I geet to the town, it wur market-day ; 
Thinks I, now a measter may faw’ in my way ; 
And if he does I'll have summut to say, 
Although but a country gaby. 








“ T axed o’ mony wi’ a vary good face, 
If they'd find a lad wi’ a vary good place ; 
I said I wur o' a vary good race, 
And a vary fine country gaby. 


[ Spoken] “ Ot last I yeard ot there wur a gentleman 
ot th’ outside o’ th’ toun ot wonted a nice young mon; ] 
just suit him. So I went an’ fun out th’ pleace, un 
‘knocked at th’ door; and there coom out a vary nice sort 
0’ a felly; he’d a waistcoat on made out o’ buttereups 
un’ daisies; he’d a coat turn’d up wi’ turkey rhubarb, 
and a pair o’ whiskers like two blacking-brushes. ‘ Well, 
young mon,’ he said, ‘ what do you want?’ ‘ Well,’ I 
said, ‘I want a good place, thank you.’ ‘* Why,’ he said 
‘what can you do?’ I said,* Nearly anything.’ ‘Can 
you wait at table?’ ‘Oh, aye,’ I said, ‘I can wait till 
you're done, I’m not in a hurry, not [ indeed.’ ‘* Well, 
but what can you do for a nobleman?’ ‘Oh, I’m a 
reet un for those noblemen; I can feed a pig, wash a 
cig, and comb a wig, milk a cow, tend to th’ sow, and 
follow th’ plot reap and mow, blow a horn, thrash 
your corn, set a snare to catch a hare, watch your grounds, 
and follow the hounds, drain th’ bogs, and fatten th’ hogs, 
poison rats and physic cats, take a part at filling a cart, 
I con donce and whistle, and can sing a bit—.’ ‘Oh, 


said he, ‘ that will do”— 












“ So I hired myself without more ado, 

And bid goodbye to the harrow and plough ; 
An’ I think I was not much of a foo’, 
If | wur but a country gaby. 

“ So they altered me from a country clown 
To as smart a lad as vou'd see in th’ town: 
Mi logus! how I knock’d up and dow 

Although but a country gaby. 

“ T could manage ought in th’ working line, 
But they made rare fun o’ some words o” mine ; 
For I could not mon’ that talking fine, 

I wur such a country gaby. 





[ Spoken) “I wur never up to that talking fine. I'd 
never bin used to it. But there wur a young woman 
there, they caw’d Dolly the Dairy-maid, un’ when I di 


owt rung, hoo used to tell me how to do it reet, un’ mony 
a time hoo did it for me: so th’ servants begun a’ sayin’ 
we should make a pratty couple, an’ I thought so mysel’. 
So one day I said to hur: ‘It’s a very hard sort o’ life 


is this livin’ sarvice ;’ and hoo «aid, ‘ It’s most terrible. 
I said, ‘I should like to leave it’; un’ hoo said, ‘ So sh'd 
I.’ ‘ Well,’ I said, ‘ how would ta like to live in a little 
place 0’ thy own?’ Un hoo said hoo should like it vary 
well, if hoo’d—like—or—. I said,‘ If thee’d anybody to 
live with thee.’ Un’ hoo said, ‘Just so.’ * Well,’ I said, 
‘did’st ever see onybody as thee would like ?’ un’ hoo 
said hoo’d seen a young mon ith’ garden sometimes ot 
hoo didn’t know like—but—. ‘Why thee sees me ith’ 
gardyn every day, what does thee think of me?’ Hoo 
said, *Ger off wi’ vou, you're alus a takin that way if 
one speaks.’ But I seed how it wur; hoo couldn’t for 
shame to say ‘Yes,’ un’ hoo couldn’t oford to say ‘No.’ 
But — 
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“ T took her then, and gave her a buss, 
And I morried her straight without more fuss ; 
And plenty o’ folks ha’ done much worse, 
\lthough but a countr; . 
JAMES NICHOLSON. 








RNA: Mrs. Apne: Benn. 
hardly expect to find an authoress of the lively 
character of “ Bonny Madam Behn ” plagiarising 
from such a source as the letters of the grave 
of Gustavus Adolphus, but the follow- 
ence can be hardly accidental : — 


OXENSTI One would 






chancellk 

ing coinck 

“ Nescis, mi fili, quantilla prudentia homines reguntur.” 
Oxenstierna’s Letters to his Son, 164%. 

thou didst but 
universe.” — Mrs. A. 

ds, or Good Old Cause, 


little wit governs 
Behn’s Comedy of the 
Act L. Se. 2, about 


H. 


“Yet if know how 
this mig 
Round Jf 


1666. 


Portsmouth. 


An AMERICANISM.—The expression, “to have 
a good time,” meaning “ to enjoy one’s self,” has 
been considered an Americanism, although per- 
njustly. The French have a similar phrase. 
llowing is the concluding line of each stanza 


of “ Le Bon Temps,” by Martial d’Auvergne, who 
lived in the fifteenth century: (see La Lyre 
francaise. London, 1867)— 


“Hélas! le bon temps que j’avais !” 


ews had an expression somewhat an- 


very province, and in every city, whitherso- 





ever the king’s commandment and his decree came, the 
Jews had joy and gladness, a feast and e@ good day.” 
| » wii 17 

lll, i¢ 


UNEDA. 


“ Macpern.”—There was printed at Edi 
by William Cheyne, 1753, 8vo— 

“The Historical Tragedy of Macbeth (written origin- 
ally by Shakespeare). Newly adapted to the 
alterations as performed at the Theatre in Edi: 














Then follows on the title-page : — 


“NP 1 
N.B 


) 


> publish this 
Play, shall be prosecuted to the extent of the law, and no 


Whoever shall presume to print or 


tuthentick but such as are signed by Edward 


Salmon.” 

According to the Biogrephia Dramatica, this 
strange adaptation to suit Edin- 
burgh audi was manufactured by J. Lee, 
presumed to be the mana of the theatre there. 
But this assertion is not supported by the note on 
t! vhich would vest the right of property 
in ** Edward Salmon,” of whom I have found no 
accoun 

Lee was the father of the authoress of the one: 
popular Canterbury Tales, and of Sophia L 


‘ - 4) 
the taste of the 








it! 





* Vide*N. 


. wee 
& Q.”: .x 


. 505. Salmon was prompter. 


| whose romance called The Iecess, founded on the 


} 


existence of certain imaginary children of Mary 
Queen of Scots, was held in great estimation half 
a century ago. J. M. 


PARALLEL PassaGEs, — 


“ Nous ne jouissons jamais ; 
Massillon, Sermon pour le Jou 


nous esperons toujours. — 
de Saint Benoit, 


“ Hope springs eternal in the human breast : 
Man never is, but always to be, blest,”— Pope. 
UNEDA. 

Philadelphia. 

Lonpon ALDERMEN.— The following verses 
appeared in January 1825, in the New Monthly 
Magazine, at that time edited by the poet Camp- 
bell. Are any of these aldermen now living? * 


“THE COURT OF 
“Ts that dace or perch ? 
Said Alderman Birch. 
I take it for herring, 
Said Alderman Perring. 
This jack’s very good, 
Said Alderman Wood. 
But its bones might a man slay, 
Said Alderman Ansley 
I'l! butter what I get, 
Said Alderman Heygate. 
Give me some stewed carp, 
Said Alderman Thorp. 
The roe’s dry as pith, 
Said Aldermen Smith, 
Don't cut so far down, 
Said Alderman Brown. 
But nearer the fin, 
Said Alderman Glynn. 
I've finished i’ faith, man, 
Said Alderman Waithman. 
And I too, i’ fatkins, 
Said Alderman Atkins. 
They’ve crimped this ec d drolly, 
Said Alderman Schdley. 
*Tis bruised at the ridges, 
Said Alderman Brydges 
Was it caught in a drag? 
Said Alderman Magnay. 
*T was brought by, two men, 
Said Alderman Ven- 
ables. Yes, in a box, 
Said Alderman Cox. 
They care not how fur tis, 
Said Alderman Curtis. 
From air kept and from su 
Said Alderman Thompson. 
Packed neatly in straw, 
Said Alderman Shaw. 
In ice got from Gunter, 
Said Alderman Hunter. 
This ketchup is sour, 
Said Alderman Flower. 
Then steep it in claret, 
Said Alderman Garret.” 
Philadelphia. 


ALDERMEN AT FISHMONGERS’ HALL. 


Nay, 


M. E. 


* All these 
have been removed by 
the last to lay down his civic 


prime actors in the Court of Aldermen 
death. Alderman Magnay was 
rown.—Ep, 








‘ 
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Micuart Hewetson.—In Noble's Continuation 
of Granger, i. 118, occurs the notice of a portrait 
of a clergyman of this name: “ 4to mez. EK. Lut- 
trel p., J. Smith f. 1690, in his clerical habit, 
scarf; very scarce and fine.”’ 

“It is singular,” says Noble, “ that so fine a mezzotinto 
should be so little known, and that the person it repre- 
sents is still less so.” 

Probably this Michael Hewetsou was that friend 
and adviser of Bishop Wilson, of whom some ac- 
count will be found in Keble’s life of that saintly 
prelate. He was Archdeacon of Armagh, and I 
think Luttrel was an Irishman. bk. H. A. 


NATIONAL Dests or Evropr.—The following 
cutting from the Daily News of the 2nd of July, 
is well worth registering in “N. & Q.” for the 
benefit of those readers who take an interest in 
financial matters. Epwarp C, Daviess. 

Cavendish Club. 

“In a paper on War Taxation, recently read before 
the National Reform Union at Manchester, Mr. William 
Stokes presented the following table :— 


AMOUNT 


NATIONAL DENT PER HEAD 











1, Ducal Hesse . £228,916 £0 5 4 
2. Sweden. 4,114,880 1 0 0 
3. Norway . ° é 1,854,157 1 110 
4, Chili, S. America 2,933,405 115 0 
5. Prussia (1866) . 42,123,064 115 8 
6. Turkey. . 69,142,270 119 

7. Oldenburg 621,585 212 
8. Electoral Hesse. 1,845,892 2 9 6 
9. Brazil 30,762,289 e BBE 
10. Hanover . ‘ 6,423,955 3 3 6 
11. Russia ° . . 274,544,770 314 1 
12. Wiirtemburg 7,033,911 319 6 
13. Saxony . : s 9,912,049 t 410 
14. Belgium 25,070,021. 5 0 7 
15. Brunswick 516 5 
16. Bavaria . 6 3 5 
17. Baden 69 6 
18, Austria 268,965,064 . - « & 8 
19. Denmark 14,862,465 . . &18 9 
20. Italy ° 211,503, 9 8 8 
21. Portugal . 42,930,472 . . 917 4 
22. Spain 163,927,471 . - 10 4 6 
23. Greece . , ‘ 14,000,000. ~se ts & 
24, France 566,680,057 . -418 9 
25. Hamburg . » . 4,2 7 . - 1616 5 
26. Holland 81,790,799 . . 21:17 10 


27. Great Britain . 797,031,650 . 
The debt of the United States is 579,880,391/., or at 
the rate of 18/. 18s. 9d. per head. 


- 2610 O 


SIGNIFICATION OF THE Worp “ Prupritivs.”—I 


enclose a cutting from the Cambridge Chronicle of 


June 26th. Which is right, the framer of the 
Grace or the M.A. ? P. J. F. GANnti.won. 
“ LATIN GRACES. 

“ Sir,—In the paragraph from the Pall Mall Gazette, 
quoted in your number for June 12th, a portion of the 
Grace of the Senate respecting the admission of non-col- 
legiate students is given, the clause running ‘quanam 
commodissime ratione provideatur recipiendis in acade- 
miam pupillis,’ &c. 

“ Now, Sir, when I was at school in Cambridge, ‘ con- 
sule Planco,’ I used to be told that pupillus meant an 


orphan, ward, or minor, and was never used as we use the 
word student or pupil. I well recollect ‘ catching it’ for 
rendering ‘ custode’ * tutor’ in Horace, A. P. 161, and, if 
I am not mistaken, was then told the meaning of pupillus, 
to which I have already alluded. Forcellini’s Lexicon, t 

which I have just referred, bears me out. He does not, 
however, give a passage which bears exactly on the ques- 
tion. Horace, Epist. i. 1,21: ‘Ut piger annus Pupillis 
quos dura premit custodia matrum.’ In case there should 
be a reaction in favour of Latin Graces, I shall be happy, 
for the sake of accurate scholarship, to revise the phrase- 


ology. 
“T am, Sir, yours sincerely. 
. “MLA.” 


Queries. 


AGNEs DE Castro.—I observe amongst Hearne’s 
books, as appears by the catalogue of his library, 
given in the appendix to the Reliqguie (2nd edit. 
iii, 297 )— 

“Two New 
2. The Fatal 
1688, 8vo.” 

Who wrote the last, and is any copy of it known 
to be extant ? FE. H. A. 

Caxe.—What is the origin of the word cake as 
applied to an unwise person ? a 

A CamBripGr Tr¢.—There was in use at Cam- 
bridge, about the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, a three-handled silver cup containing 
about a quart. The handles were equidistant 
from one another, and the cup was called a “ tig.” 
Can any of your readers say why it was so called, 
and is there such a cup in existence at Cambridge 
now ? W YLME. 


FRASER OF Ness.—I shall be greatly obliged to 
any one who will give me any information (either 
in the pages of “ N. & Q.” or by letter addressed 
care of the publisher) respecting Simon Fraser of 
Ness Castle, whose only daughter and heiress, 
Marjory, married Alexander, fifteenth Lord Salton. 
I am particularly desirous to discover some ac- 
count of his descent. F, M. S. 


Tae Hier anp Low German LANGUAGES. — 
Where can I meet with the best accounts of the 
peculiar idiosyncracies of the High German lan- 
guage, those that distinguish it from the Platt 
Deutsch of Hanover, &c. Henry H. Howorra. 


Novels—1. The Art of Making Love, 
Beauty of Agnes de Castro. London, 


Hosein Portrait. —In a country-house in 
Dorset there is a picture with Holbein’s name on 
the panel, and undoubtedly an original work of 
that great painter; its size is nine by eleven 
inches. It is the full-face portrait of an elderly 
man with a long visage, large grey eyes, and thin 
light beard ; he is dressed in a red robe, and wears 
aruff and a black cap. In the angle above his left 
shoulder is a coat of arms, not very distinctly 
painted ; but, as well as I can make out the charges 
on the shield, they are as follow, viz: — 
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“Qy. 1 and 4, gu. a chevron engrailed between three 
leopards’ faces 2 and 1 (may be roses), or; 2 and 3, arg. 
two bars between three bulls (?), 2 and 1, sa.” 

There is reason to suppose, from circumstances 
connected with the family history of the gentle- 
man to whom this picture belongs, that it may be 
a portrait of Cardinal Wolsey. It has been, in- 
deed, generally considered to be so; but from 
notices that have appeared in these pages (4" 8. 
iii. 599, &c.) there would seem to be considerable 
room for doubt on this point. If not a portrait of 
the cardinal, it is that of some other eminent per- 
sonage of the period in which he lived, and the 
heraldic atchievement may afford a clue to his iden- 
tification. Any suggestion towards this discovery 
would be thankfully acknowledged. W. W. 5S. 


MisqvotaTion. — “In the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread,” Gen. iii. 19. I am now in 
my eighty-second year, and have only once heard 
the above sentence correctly quoted either from 
the pulpit or in conversation. It has been con- 
stantly said “the sweat of thy brow shalt thou 
eat bread.” Scripture language is most expres- 
sive—“In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread.” A little labour may cause the sweat of 
the brow, but it requires more labour to produce 
the sweat of the face. How does the mistake 
arise? I have Bibles from the earliest date: 
three copies of the “ Breeches Bible,” commencing 
with Miles Coverdale in 1535, and a number of 
more modern dates: all are alike as it regards 
that sentence. I have often named the error to 
divines and others, but they were incredulous, 
and were obliged to refer to the Bible to see if I 
yas correct, OBSERVATOR. 

Nottingham. 

Paropy on Go _psMITH.— What was the sixth 
line of the following parody upon Goldsmith’s 
stanzas on woman in the Vicar of Wakefield? — 
By Dr. Silversmith, 

“When foolish man consents to marry, 
And finds, too late, his wife a shrew, 
When she her point in all must carry, 

"Tis hard to say what’s best to do. 


Stanzas on Man. 


“In hopes the breeches to recover, 


To be as free as when her lover, 
His only method is—to fly.” 
Bar-Pornt. 

Philadelphia. 

Porr’s Verses to Mrs. Pieot t.— Lipscomb 
in his History of Bucks (i. 411) says that on a 
small pane of glass in one of the windows of an 
apartment at the S.E. angle of Doddershall House, 
Bucks, was a complimentary copy of verses written 
with a diamond by Pope, and with his signature 
annexed, addressed to Viscountess Say and Sele, 
then Mrs. Pigott, when he was a visitor at Dod- 
dershall. Have been preserved? The 
viscount was her third husband, and was the son of 


these 


Richard Fiennes, rector of Foxcote, by Penelope, 
daughter of George Chamberlaine, Esq., of Ward- 
ington, Oxon. He succeeded to the title in 1742, 
and died 1781 at Doddershall, the title becoming 
extinct, the barony having been in 1781, before 
his death, adjudged to belong to the family of 
Twisleton, descended from James Fiennes, second 
Viscount Say and Sele. The viscountess is be- 
lieved to have died aged one hundred, but this was 
never ascertained. When more than ninety she 
danced with elegance and grace. She once ob- 
served, “ that she had chosen her first husband for 
love, her second for riches, and the third for 
honours; and that she had now some thoughts 
of beginning again in the same order.” (Gent.’s 
Mag. \ix. 764.) She was succeeded in the pos- 
session of Doddershall by William Pigott, Esq., 
of Colton, Staffordshire. 

Joun Pieeot, Jun., F.S.A. 


PopuLaTion oF Lonpon, temp. Henry IL. — 
Is the population of London known as it existed 
in the reign of Henry II.: I do not mean accu- 
rately, as we can now supply the information, but 
with any probability ? Fitzstephen gives to it 
and its suburbs “thirteen greater conventical 
churches, beside 126 lesser parish-churches, 139 
in all.” This would seem to imply a considerable 
population. J. A. G. 

Carisbrooke. 

PROVENCIALISMS: Mowtn: Ture.—The word 
mowth occurs as a synonym for mowing in an ad- 
vertisement in Jackson’s Oxford Journal of June 
12. Itisthere stated that “ the right of two men’s 
mowth yearly ”’ over a certain meadow is attached 
to the property announced for sale; but on my 
questioning a labourer in an adjoining parish I 
found that he had never heard the expression 
made use of. Perhaps some local “George 
Robins” has engrafted the word into the lan- 
guage. 

Ture is commonly used in North Oxfordshire 
to denote the narrow alley or passage between two 
rows of houses, which is so frequently met with 
in the villages round Banbury. What is the 
etymology of the word ? L. X. 


Tue PytHaGcorEAN Letrer.—It was a curious 
notion of Pythagoras that by the letter Y were 
symbolised the two paths of virtue and vice: the 
former by the thin, the latter by the thick stroke. 
To this notion Persius evidently alludes in the 
following lines : — 

“ Et tibi, que Samios diduxit litera ramos, 
Surgentem dextro monstravit limite callem.” 
Sat. iii. 56, 57. 

To which may be added, as quoted from Mar- 
tial in the Delphin Notes, which I cannot how- 
ever find in the Epigrams — 

“ Litera Pythagore, discrimine secta bicorni, 
Humane vite speciem proferre videtur.” 
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In these allusions it is impossible not to mark a 
very striking resemblance to the figure employed 
by our Lord in Matthew vii. 13,14. And accord- 
ing to his usual custom of seizing upon anything 
peculiar in the habits, opinions, or traditions of 
his hearers, so that, by accommodating his lan- 
guage to them, he might the better engage and 
fix their attention, it has struck me that he 
might, in this instance, not have addressed them 
without reference to some such notion then pre- 
valent among the Jews. 

That certain of the Pythagorean doctrines were 
known to and accepted by many of that nation, is 
a fact quite beyond dispute. The Pharisees, ac- 
cording to Josephus, believed in a kind of met- 
empsychosis (see Ant. xviii. 1, 3; Bell. ii. 8, 14), 
which may also be inferred from the question 
proposed in John ix. 2 relative to the man who was 
born blind, Willany correspondent of “ N. & Q.” 
interested in biblical studies obligingly give me 
his opinion of the view I have taken, or point out 
instances of a similar kind ? 





Epmunp Tew, M.A. 

Patching Rectory. 

Sun-p1IAts.—Very many interesting and curious 
books have been published on bells, and “N.& Q.” 
informs us from time to time of others being pre- 
pared; but [ am not aware of any book or even 
tractate in any language devoted to sun-dials. I 
shall be glad to be informed of such if I am mis- 
taken. Having for a number of years been ac- 
customed to act on Captain Cuttle’s advice, I find 
my note-book pretty well filled with striking and 
memorable inscriptions from sun-dials that have 
come under my own notice, and I think of dedi- 
cating a small illustrated volume to them. Ac- 
cordingly, I shall feel grateful if correspondents 
of “N. & Q.” favour me with any noticeable 
legends or designs known to them. Of course 
literal accuracy is absolutely indispensable, as 
well as authentic information on the locale, date, 
&c. of the respective dials. A. B. Grosart. 

St. George's, Blackburn, Lancashire. 


Urrx1n.—Most people know what muffins and 
crumpets are, but in East Kent the former (or 
something very like them) are known as uffkins. 
[ am ignorant of the etymology of the word. 

George Bepo. 

6. Pulross Road, Brixton. 


Wittram or Oraner. — Mr. Motley, in his 
Rise of the Dutch Republic , Spe aks of its founder 
as “ William the Vinth of Orange.” Other autho- 
rities speak of him as “ William the First of 
Orange.” How is this to be accounted for? 


a We 





WILTSHIRE Moonrakers.—What is the real 
origin of the term “‘ moonraker,” 
Wiltshire men ? 


as applied to 
P, 
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Queries with Answers. 
SHakers.— When in America last April, I 
paid these interesting people a visit at their set- 
tlement near Albany (N. York), but was unable 
to find any history or printed account of their 
origin or religiéus tenets published in America, 
Can any of your correspondents tell me if any 
reliable work of the sort exists in England? If 
so, by whom is it written and published? A. B, 





Ihe sect of Shakers was founded in America by on 
Ann Lee, who went thither from England towards tl 
close of the last century with ten of her disciples. Mor 


interesting than the peculiarity of their worship is the 
mode of life of these people. The men and t women, 
though they dance together on Sundays, live in separate 
communities, bound to celibacy; and they are stated ¢ 
be the only class who in America have succeeded 
maintaining the community principle through a long 
vies of years. Their time is devoted to work. They 
are thrifty farmers, their barns full, and their hands hard 
with honest labour. They supply ‘the world of man- 
kind,’ as their phrase is, with excellent butter, fat turkeys, 
and fine cattle. They have a good repute for honesty, 
but they are careful to have their full amount of money 
for money’s worth. In the season the women make 
knick-knacks and ornaments for ladies visiting the 
country, and take pl asure in amusing the young cit) 
people who go to see them. Like their meeting-houses, 
their dwellings are plain, but neat, and kept with scru- 
pulous cleanliness. Their horses and cattle are in ex- 
cellent condition, and their fields are industriously till 
They live very plainly, dress in antique Puritan costume, 
and are useful in their way. The history of this singular 
community may be learnt from the following works :— 

1. An Account of the People called Shakers; to whicl 
is affixed a History of their Rise and Progress to the 
present Day. Troy, 1812, 12mo, 

2. A Return of Departed Spirits into the Bodies of the 
Shakers. By an Associate of the said Society (i. e. L. G. 
Thomas ?) Philadelphia, 1843, 12mo. 

Proceedings concerning Shakers. 2 vols. New 
York, 1846, 12m 

t, Report of the Exan 
terbury and Enfield before the New Hampshire Lezisla- 
ture at the November Session, 1848. Concord, N. H. 





nation of the Shakers of Can- 


1849, &vo. 

5. Testimony of Christ’s Second Appearing Exempli- 
fied. History of the Progressive Work of God: Anti- 
christ’s Kingdom; or, Churches Contrasted with the 
Church of Christ’s First and Second Appearing. By 
David Barrow, J. Meacham, B. S. Youngs, and C. Green. 
Published by the United Society called Shakers. | 
Edition. Albany, U.S. 1856, 8vo. 


6. A Summary View of the Millennial Church, or 





United Societv of Believers called Shakers, com 
Albany, U.S. 8vo. 
History of Christian Churches 


and Sects, ii, 320, 1856; and “ N, & Q.” 204 §. xii, 366, 


their Rise and Progres 


Consult also Marsden’s 


525; S48. vy. 424.) 
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Ben Jonson anp Sm B. Rupyerp.—I have 
found, bound up in a folio copy of Ben Jonson’s 
works, twelve verses in MS. with this heading — 
“ Written by Ben: Johnson und' S' Ben: Rudyard's 
Picture.” The lines begin — 

“Cou'd we as here his Figure) see his Mind, 

Words wou’d be Speechless, where a Soul wee find 
So high,” & 

Beneath them is written —‘‘Coppy’d fro M' 
Jeniohnsons own hand.” I wish to ascertain 
whether these lines are authentic or not. They 
pr nted in the folio of 1692 or the 8vo of 





are not 
1848. 
The handwriting is in the style of the end of 
eenth or beginning of the eighteenth 
‘here are some Latin iambics signed 
r the commendatory verses at the 
‘arnaby’s edition of Seneca’s tra- 
1613). Are these Bi 
? W. J. 





Jonson’s 
Manchester. 


to the quali- 


attributed by 


The twelve verses, so | ighly flattering 
ties of Sir Benj amin Rudyerd, have | 
some to Sir Henry Wotton; others consider they ar 


f John Owen, the celebrated epigrammatist. 


= the nen < 
rom the pen 





ing Memoir: of Sir B. Rudyerd, ed. 1841, 
. 254.) The Latin iambics at the end of Farnaby’s 
edition of Seneca’s Tragedies appear to be from the pen 


if Ben J 


Tvucn on Tovcn. 
my church, dated 1645, there 


verse, beginning thus :— 


—On a mural monument in 
is an inscription in 





arble, nor Tuch, nor Alabaster car 
veal worth of the long-burie 
iz of the word “ Tuch ” ? 


T. W. R. 





man,” «ec, 
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| 


The wo Tuch is probably only the stonecutter’s 
blunder for Touch, which Johnson, in his Dictionary 
lodd’s edition), s. v., thus describes :—“ A common kind | 
of black marble, frequently made use of in ornaments, 


was formerly called touch. 


ness it was also used as a test of gold; and fron 


From its solidity and firm- 


e itself was taken. 


Mr. Whal- 


iently called basait. Rev 


ley’s note on the following passage in Ben Jonson’s 
dorest, 1.:—*Show of touch or marble.” So Fuller, 
Worthies (Yorkshire): —‘ Vulgar eyes confound black 
marble polished to the height, with touch, eeat (jet), and 
bony.’ ; 
Richard in his Dictionary, furnishes a very parallel 
uotati from Holinshed, De scription of England, b. iii. 
J:—“If neither alabaster nor marble dooth suffice, we 
et K called in Latine J ydius lapis, shining 
s glasse, either to match in sockets with our pillars of 
ul st or otherwise.’ 


Puinip 
England it is stated that Philip and Mary “ were 
narried at Westminster,” 





4nD Mary.—In Ilume’s THistory of 


It seems to be the | 


All other authorities | 
' 


~I 
~J 


that I have seen make Winchester Cathedral the 
scene of their marriage. Was Hume mistaken, or 
is the word “ Westminster” a misprint origi- 
nally, or only in the edition I have (ed. Jones, 
1825, p. 422)? J. W.T. 
[Philip and Mary were married in Winchester Cathe 
dral on July 25, 1554, the festival of St. James, th 
A raised causeway, covered with 


iding to two thrones in the cho 





patron saint of Spain, 
red serge, | 


pre pared for the 


ir, had been 
marriage procession, Queen Mary 
walked on foot from the episcopal pala She met her 


bridegroom in the choir, and they took their seats in the 


chairs of state, an altar being erected between them. 
rhe chair on which Queen Mary sat is still, we believe, 


shown at Winchester Cathedral. } 


Tur Lapy Mayoress oF YORK ALWAYS A 
Lapy.—Is there any historical explanation of 
this privilege enjoyed by the lady of the Lord 
Mayor of York? Perhaps it may have already 
been asked and replied to in “N. & Q.”. If so, 
I beg to apologise to the learned and courteous 
Editor for putting the query. J. A. G. 

Carisbrooke. 

An article on this supposed ancient right possessed 
by the wives of the York Mayors appeared in our 2"¢ §. 
The writer there quoted the following rhyme 


as his authority for the custom : — 


viii, S96. 


“The Mayor is a Lord for a year and a day, 
But his wife is a Lady for ever and aye.” 
‘ 


\ccording, however, to Sampson's Yorkist Handbook, the 


ustom originated in the humour or courtesy of the 





citizens, and is now no longer in use even in the civic 


cirel 

Sir Goprrey KNELLER.—Under a portrait of 
Kneller, engraved by Jos. Baker, is the following 
inscription: — “Sir Godfrey Kneller, Kn‘ and 
Bart.” Was he ever a Baronet ? P. A. ie 

Sir Godfrey Kneller was knighted by King Wil- 
liam III. on March 3, 1691-2; George I. made him 
a baronet on May 24,1715. The Emperor Leopold made 
him a knight of the Roman Empire. } 

Replies. 
CARNAC, 
(4** S, iv. 1, 58.) 

I have read with great interest the note of 
your correspondent, the Rey. J. E. Jackson, sug- 
gesting a solution of the Carnac “ Celtic Monu- 
ment” mystery, which has been so long a puzzle 
to antiquaries. These thousands of blocks of 
stones Mr. Jackson believes were erected as 
memorials of the massacre of St. Ursula and “ the 
eleven thousand virgins.” Mr. JACKSON gives 
many reasons in support of his suggestion, and I 
am happy to aid him with others. I had, long 
previous to the publication of his paper, pointed 
to the fact that “St. Juvat {misprinted Jurat}, 
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priest and martyr, in whose honour the Dinan that, such was her devotion to St. Ursula and her 

commune [St. Juvat] is designated, was the spiri- | holy companions, that she — 
tual director of St. Ursula” (see “ N. & Q.” 3° S. | “en leur honneur, donnoit, toutes les semaines, a disner 
iv. 274). & onze Vierges: elle fonda une Messe Hebdomadale en 
The following extract from Dom Lobineau, Les leur honneur, aux Chartreux de Nantes, et se faisoit 
Vies des Saint a Bretagne, p. 10 (Rennes, 1726) peindre présentée par Sainte Ursule, comme il se voit au 
tes des Saints de Dretagne, I 7 ues, *£<")) | couvercle du Tableau du grand Autel du Couvent de FF, 
shows the interest felt in Britanny with respect | pp, de Nantes et és vitraux de la Chappelle de N. 
to the martyrdom of St. Ursula and her com- | Dame de Nazareth, au Monastére de Scoétz, pres ladite 
Ville: aussi fut-elle visitée et consolée d’elles, en son 


anions : — - . ae 
P “ _ . , : dernier temps comme nous avons dit en sa vie.”—Le 
“ La féte de Sainte Ursule et des onze mille vierges est Grand, pp. 581, 638, 639. 
marquee & trois legons, dans la plipart des anciens calen- Religious communities in honour of the virtues 
driers de Bretagne au 21 d’octobre. L’église de Vannes, eum 8 2 


dans son propre imprimé en 1660, fait office semi-double, | and accomplishments of St. Ursula, intended to 
le 2 de May de Sainte Avie, ou Avoi, Vierge et Martyre, | promote learning and piety amongst women of all 
ou autrement dite Sainte Avée, dont une église du dio- classes in society, commenced their labours in the 
cese porte le nom; et l'on croit que cette Sainte a été early years of the fourteenth century, and were 
l'une des compagnes de Sainte Ursule. finally ’ wai d o chiitenal — 

“ Dans la paroisse de St. Juvat, aupres de Dinan, au | “D4lly recognised as a ¢ oistere _ Crcer Uy means 
diocese de St.-Malo, se fait, le 21 octobre, la féte de | of St. Angela de Foligny and St. Charles Bor- 
Saint Juvat, sous le rite Martyr non Pontife, et | romeo. When the first edition of Le Grand was 
l’on renvoie la féte de Sainte Ursule au premier jour published, a.p. 1644, there were Ursuline con- 
suivant qui se trouve libre. On n'y a de ce Saint ni | vents in Rennes, Nantes, Vannes, Kempercorentin 
lecons, ni oraisons propres; ce qui fait voir que lon Saint Paul de Le I Tresuer, Saint Bei ’ 
ignore les particularitez de sa vie et du tems auquel il a | S@lut Paul de Le me zann~ ire 2 Saint Drieuc, 
vécu, L’église qui porte son nom est ancienne, et dans | Saint-Malo, Dinan, Ploérmel, and Pontivy. When 
les actes de J'an 1182, elle est appellée Ecclesia Sancti the last edition of Le Grand appeared, in 1837, 
Juvati. On assure, mais ce n’est qu'une tradition popu- | there were new Ursuline convents to be seen in 
laire, qu'il étoit Prétre, et qu’il souffrit le martyre avec Ancenis, Auray, Chateaubriand, Fougéres, Gué- 


Sainte Ursule, dont on veut qu'il ait été directeur.” .. 
seals cinta 1 rande, Guingamp, Hennebont, Lamballe, Lander- 
Of St. Juvat it is said, in a modern hagio- | reau, Lannion, Le Fauét, Lesneveu, Malestroit, 
graphy, published by authority : — Morlaix, Muzillac, Pont-Croix, Quimperlé, Redon, 


“ Les uns pensent que né dans la Grande-Bretagne il y aud Rochefort. 
fut élevé au Sacerdoce, devint directeur de Sainte Ursule, | I have quoted from La Grande the names of 
partit avec elle, vers 383, pour l’Amérique et fut mar- | some of the companions of St. Ursula; but such 
Thon rable p Man que Croan-Meriades appellait & | are not the only names that have been preserved. 
a honorabies ailiances, * j: " . es = vey) 
“ Les autres le confondent avec Saint Judual.”—Le In a book published = Paris in the awed 1666, 
Garady, Vies des Bienheureux et des Saints de Bretagne, and entitled Sainte Ursule, triomphante des ceurs, 
p- 312. (St. Brieuc, 1839.) de Tenfer, de Vempirée, et patrone du célebre Col- 
. . . ‘ . - > » y p 2 Are ¢ 3 ~ 
Albert le Grand, in his Life of St. Ursula (§ 5) | 1% a =” R. Be Damas de ~ 
° a > » > © 
mentions the names of some of her female com- | pat there 1s a cata pre as oe lin res = 
anions, viz. the SS. Sentie, Grégoire, Pinoze, aloh Pece oe the oe t py Peay t ry giving 
Mardie, Saule, Britule, Saturnie, Rabagie, Pal- aa — hey ~<a ae a 26 a ar 
° . ° rhe > > g 
ladie, Clémence, and Grata; to which have been th ¥ ah ese me St A eposited. he mongst 
. a o . 2 > “4 “4 - 
added, by M. Miorce de Kernadet, the following :— | *2©5¢ 38 to be remarked St. Avoye, to whom espe 
Slmniie. 0 oe eee Reteide. Cal cial devotion is paid in Nantes in the parish of 
sta > e, 2 sie, Avove, 4 > alia- . . . - 

Fo eee are ey AVON oT eiee nt | Plumelec, in the bishopric of Vannes, and from 
mande, Candide, Cécile, Christancie, Christine, Claire, 7} ee sille of 7 3 
Cléomale, Colombine, Cordure, Cunégonde, Cunere, Eu- | W20m the ¢ ucal ville o Auray has been named : — 
génie, Fleurine, Flore, Florine, Gerénie, Héléne, Honorée, “ On pourroit dire que cette Ville a emprunté son nom 
Jeanne, Julienne, Languide, Mactande, Nathalie, Odille, | de Sainte Avoye, qui se nommoit de son premier nom de 
Orsmarie, Panéfréde, Praxeide, Sapience, Seconde, Sémi- | Sainte Avoye, qui se nommoit de son premier nom, 
baire, Sigillende, Sponse, Théomate, diverses Ursules, | Aurée.”—Damas de 8. Lovys, liv. iii. c. xxvi. p. 348. 
Valére, Walpuge, et Wibaude. Les compagnons des| Of other Ursuline saints and martyrs whose 
saintes étaient SS. Aquilin, Clémat, Cyriaque, Ethére, | relics are to be seen at Ploérmel, at Nazareth- 
Foilan, Juvat, Kilien, Linold, Pontale, Quiron, Simplice | ] ii rs 

lan, Juvat, Kilien, Linold, le, » f es-Vannes, / . mnes specifies : 
et Valére.”—Le Grand, Les Vies des Saints de la Bretagne- " ry ~y _Auray, and Renn “s he 7 cifies (PP 
: 446, 448, 453, 457, 459, 472,) the SS. Alexander, 


Armorique, avec notes etc. par Miorce de Kerdanet, revués . it : ) . u 
par Graveran, p. 637, n. 2. (Brest, 1837.) Anastasia, Carisma, Cunera, Euphrasia, and Odila; 


EE aa eae _| and what he says of the Ursulines of France 
P< per eng t de ites o> ae. U se - i the generally, may be affirmed in particular of the 
8 ¢ — St. < : > = bad °,° ° . * 
, Break devotion fo wt, Vrsula; ane the | same religious communities in all parts of Brit- 
roofs of it are to be found in the numerous tany. viz. : — 
rsuline communities spread over all parts of the “ll n’y a presque aucune Maison de Réligieuses Ursa 
ri 7 » celebr ; ' - y 4 presque Mais de Religieuses Ursu- 
province. Of the celebrated saint and Duchess | }ines qui n’ayent quelques Reliques de la Compagnie de 
of Britanny, St. Frances of Amboise, it is said | leurs Saintes Patrones.”—Damas de S. Lovys, p. 484. 
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The belief cherished here for centuries is that 


St. Ursula, a British princess, dis tinguished for | 


her profound learning (La Grande, § i. p. 633), 
was coming with her companions to spre ad over 
Armorica the conjoined blessings of civilisation 
and Christianity; that in making this effort they 
were massacred by the pagan inhabitants of the 
coasts on which they were shipwrecked; and, as 
it is said in an ancient martyrology :— 

“ Tune numerosa simul Rheni per littora fulgent 
Christo Virgineis erecta tropwa maniplis; 
Agrippinw urbi, quarum furor impius, olim, 

Millia mactavit ductricibus inclyta sanctis.” 

If we are to credit a modern writer, a portion 
at least of the followers and companions of St. 
Ursula were slaughtered, not only on the banks 
of the Rhine, but also on the banks of the river 
Rance, flowing through Dinan; and hence the 
parish of Juvat, named in honour of the spiritual 
director of St. Ursula: 

“Comard de Puilorson assure que les onze mille vierges 
avaient eu leur séjour & Vile du Pilier, dans la Loire 
Inférieure. D’autres auteurs pensent qu’elles furent im- 
molées & l'embouchure de la Rance (inetum). Quant 
a saint Juvat, sa position prés de la fiancée de Couan 
explique parfaitement le choix qu'on fit de lui pour 
patron de la paroisse qui nous occupe.”—Benjamin Jol- 
livet, Les Cétes du Nord, ii. 170, Guingamp, 1855. 

These notes are put together as confirmatory 
in a slight degree of the suggestion of your cor- 
respondent. “They serve to show that the sad 
fate of St. Ursula and her companions excited 
strong feelings of commiseration amongst the in- 
habitants of Brittany ; 
panions were associated with the saints and 
martyrs of their own country, and hence the proba- 
bility of their erecting a memorial of a calamity 
alike afflicting to them as Bretons and as Chris- 
tians; and that Carnac should become an ever- 
enduring memento of those who united the white 
lily of virginal purity with the red rose of 
martyrdom : — 

“ Turba pudoris inte; eri 
Cum liliis ferens rosas 

The Rey. J. E. Jackson is “ entitled to the 
credit of having made not merely a clever sug- 
gestion, but an actual discovery ; and further 
research will, I expect, supply additional proofs 
of its substan stiality. Wa. B. Mac Cane. 

Place St.-Sauveur, Dinan, France. 


ENGLISH VERSIONS OF 
PART 
(4" 8S. iii. 452, 540.) 

I return my thanks for several courteous re plies 
to the above query (ante, 540). From Guernse yl 
have received the following obliging communi- 
cation : — 


‘Among the translators of the first part of Goethe’s 
por let not John Hills be forgotten. Of all the English- 


GOETHE’S “ FAUST.” 


that some of those com- 
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men I have ever known, John Hills was the best German 
scholar, and had the most delicate perception of the beau- 
ies of German poetry. His translation was published in 
1840, by Whittaker and Co., London, and Asher, Berlin. 
His great aim was to preserve in his translation the 
rhythmic character of the original, At the time when his 
translation appeared, this idea had in it much of novelty ; 
it has since become more common, John Hills was an 
English barrister. He died many years ago.” 

A German gentleman drew my attention to the 
following versions: 

“Faust: Translated from the German of Goethe. By 
Beresford.” Gittingen, 1862. 

“Goethe’s Faust: Part I. with an Analytical Transla- 
tion and Etymological and Grammatical Notes. By L, E 
Peithmann. [Probably of German origin.| 2nd ed. rey 
and improved,” London and Leipzig, 155. 

These two are mentioned in Engelmann’s excel- 
lent Bibliothek: der neueren Sprachen. Leipzig 
1868. II. Suppl. Ieft, p. 76. 

As far as scenes from Faust are concerned, Mr. 
G. H. Lewes, in his excellent Life of Goethe (Ast ed. 
1855 ; 2nd ed. 1864; there are two reprints alone 
in Germany (copyright) by Brockhaus of Leipzig, 
and by a Frankfort (?) publisher; the excellent 
German translation of the Life, by Dr. Frese—who 
is also the clever translator of Mr. Dixon’s Spiri- 
tual Wives, under the title of Seelenbriiute, i.e. 
brides of the soul—has become a “ standard,’’) has 
translated several; also in his comparison of 
Goethe’s Faust with Marlowe’s drama, published, 
if I remember right, in the Foreign Review. 
Shelley’s Scenes from the Faust of Goethe, 1824, 
and Lord Francis Leveson Gower's version of 
the drama, 1823 and 1825, are interesting as 
having been published during CGoethe’s life- 
time (d. 1832). Lord Gower’s translation was 
taken notice of in the Blatter fiir literarische Un- 
terhaltung, July 1827. Of Byron's Manfred, as 
compared with his own Faust, Goethe has taken 
notice in Kunst und Alterthum, Part LL. :— 

“Byron’s tragedy Manfred was to me a wonderful 
phenomenon, and one that closely touched me. This 
singularly intellectual poet (dieser seltsame geistreiche 
Dichter) has taken my faustus to himself, and extracted 
from it the strongest nourishment for his hypochondriac 
humour. He has made use of the impelling principles in 
his own way, for hisown purposes, so that no one remains 
the same, and it is particularly on this account that I 
cannot enough admire his genius. The whole is in this 
way so completely formed anew, that it would be an inte- 
resting task for the critic to point out, not only the alter- 
ations he has made, but their degree of resemblance with, 
or dissimilarity to, the original: in the course of which 
I cannot deny, that the gloomy heat (diistre Gluth) of an 
unbounded and exuberant despair becomes at last oppres- 
sive to us.” 

The whole translation of Goethe's critique is 
given in Murray’s editions of Lord Byron’s works, 
collected and arranged with notes,—for instance, 
that of 1866, in one volume, pp. 191, 192. 

The acknowledgments of such geniusesas Shelley 
and Byron, as well as the translation by Lord 
Gower of his masterpiece, must have been the 
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he Ger- 
Even 


more {littering to the “‘ Old Jupiter,” as t 





man r low in their approbation. 

at Berlin polis of intelligence,” as the 
self are fond of calling their 
resi as 1816, Goethe’s Faust 
wa cnown, even among highly educated 
peo] Vide Gocthe-Zelter Corre ‘p mdence, 1833, 


vol. ii, p. 264.) How flattering, then, to think 


that as y 1818, as we have seen from Lock- 

hart’s Life Scott (vide “N. & Q.” { S. iii. 

152 en Sir Walter, John Wils Cole- 

rid , an I, ] ‘t knew, valued, { 1 commen- 
uted up he’s drama! Hermann Kinpr. 
fe 


GHOST STORIES. 


i S, iv. 10.) 

It is w yuserved by B. W. that, out 
many ghost-stories one meets with, few are sup- 
dible authority, and still fewer 

evid of persons now living. 
mas number of Once a Week for 1866 
and carefully worked-out 
of this kind, the scene of which was laid Lin- 
A note, however, by the 
e foot of the page in the fol- 


of the 


story 


“ The following story is perfectly true; and the facts, 
: nply . happened not many years ago at the 
nee ie of the oldest Roman Catholic families in 


resi 
England 


But for this serious and startling aflirmation, I 
should have left the story to amuse the readers of 
the periodical with othe xr Christmas tales. But it 
hat l am in a position to contradi 
rtion ew foto. The story 18 a very 
has been for vears in 
circulat related very differently 
from the usual narrative; and numerous persons 
and introduced by Mrs. Pulleyne, 
whose nam 1 to the story, which do not 

tule when properly told; and make 
me wonder how that lady could declare her story 
to be true, an the facts which she relates 
really happened. The lady who has a principal 
part in the story is still living, and her account of 
what did occur is now lying before me in her own 


80 happens t 
the asse 
amplification of one w 
i tion; but it is here 





adj incts are 
is sign 


belong to the 





l that 





handwriting. But it happens that I myself per- 
form the most important achievement in the ghost 
story; and, there , am competent to say how 
much truth belongs to it. What did occur, in- 
stead of happening “ not many years ago,” dates 


back move than half a century. but a fine story 
has been fabricated, as usual, out of very slender 
materials; and Mrs. Pulleyne’s tale is told very 
differently indeed from the usual account, about 
which I have received many inquiries from dis- 
tant countries, and many from our own islands. I 


should probably have noticed this story long ago, 
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but I never saw it till now, having just received 
it from a friend who is familiar with the story as 
always related. F. C. H. 


GAINSBOROUGH’S “ BLUE BOY.” 
(4S. iii. 576; iv. 23, 41.) 

If not trespassing too much upon your space 
allow me to ask Mr. Tomsrnson for reliable 
proof that “there is not a shadow of a doubt as 
to the authenticity and genuineness of the ‘ Blue 
Boy’ in the possess ion of the Marquis of West- 
minster,” as he so confidently asserts (p. 23), 
as it is by no means so clear as he thinks. Ful- 
cher’s Life of Gainsborough was compiled under 
all the difliculties of obtaining reliable d tails 
sixty-eight years after the death of the 
great painter, and consequently liable to er 
Both the father, who collected the materials foz 
the painter’s Life, and the son, who edited th 
work, have paid the last debt of nature; so that 
from this source no inforn mn is obtainable. In 
Edwards's Anecdotes of Painters, published in 
1808, occur these words: “ It [the ‘ Blue Boy’ | is 
now in possession of Mr. Hoppner.” Now this 
extract is almost word for word the same as is 
used in Fulcher’s history of the “ Blue Boy.” In 
the absence of correct information of the histor: 
of the “ Blue Boy,” this passage appears to hav. 
been used to make up the version of the history 

“Blue Boy,” and that iul- 





some 








of the Westminster 
cher published it as he found it. 

Now, if Mr. Hoppner possessed the original 
“Blue Boy” at that period, and not a good rival 
picture, as he was an able imitator of Gains- 
borough’s style, it is clear that it could not have 
been in the possession of a nobleman who died 
in 1802. 

With refe iginal sketch, 


possession of 


rence to the ori said by 
Fulcher to have been in Charles 
Ford, I'sq., of Bath, this gentleman, in reply to a 
recent inquiry, writes: — 

“ rl 


unfinished picture by Gainsborough was a stud 
} 





of a Blue-coat schoolboy, which Mr. Fulcher saw, and 
was much pleased with it; and which, I expect, led t 


the mist 


The statement in Fulcher’s history, that the 
picture was bought by the first Earl Grosvenor 





from Mr. 


Hoppner, has 
; I 
culty 


about dates to reconcile, but the alleg 1 
fact to disprove that the Westminster “ Blue 
Boy ” was bought from a Wardour Street pic ture 
r, and not from Mr. Hoppner or Mr. Robson 
(the eminent 7 a yey who is also said 
t » had a “ Blue Boy” sion at 
one oan od of hi is prosperous career, whilst Hopp- 
ner was oft n in “straitened circumstances, 
talented and well en ployed as he was. 

Now, curiously, it so happened that the sketch 
of the Westminster “Blue Boy,” and the full- 


not only the above 


deale 


his posse 











in 


69, 
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length rival picture, were both 
Conversazione of the Institutior 
neers in 1867; 
we not mere 
only in size, and 
howed a much more natural 
than the sketch. On this « 
ing the full-length picture, it is 
Lord R. Grosvenor (the exhibitor 
i that the Westminster “ 
m a dealer, 
t is therefore quite 
Westminster version of the 
history, is not a 
[oMLINSON, or any of your read 
picture from the studio of Gai 
sor, it i st de 


duplicates of eacl 


that the full 
7 
i 


ifi 





} 





clear 


correct 









present posse 








when it became obvious that 





and not from 


one; an 








er 





hibited at the 
1 of Civil Engi 
} t] 


METRICAL PREDICTION, 


oS. Vill, v2, 





l- 
( 





1 other, diff In your number for October 21, 1865, is 


-length portrait | ® Vety imperfect copy of an old pro] hich 
like anneare: is written on the fly-leaves of Marl. MS. 1717. 
lil appear t aio ts . . ; s 
rex 1in- lhinking a moi perier version ina ; 1 pti- 
understood that | #ble to your readers, I forward y one. ‘The 
- of the sketch) | italic letters « expansions of cont i word 
" a in the MS ' hia fall ‘ of on 
Blue Bov wa in th is. Att ( LOLLOW t } n 
eo wi, ven by ir ¢ pondent H nd 
+ Kp then a ! n } cy. J. I Y 
“B® Boy's vambr 
id that I Mi Harl 1 MS 1717, f . 
3, can trace t (Juen | ike in po rthe | 
. to And busk/s 1 brviddis & bownrs tha 
Then fortune his trend will r 3ati 


if hés fre entre 








: Phen pe nv halle ryse in pe north west 
Leeds, t minster | In a clowde as blac as pe bille of a cros 
been publicly exhibited, and | Then owre lyone shalle be noyset pe | t & be 
mi I reputation as a work of ai t euer was in bretane syn Arthure « ; 
° ‘ l } : j r } 
but it is admitted, by those who have seen bot! Then ghee ulle dragone shalle dress : 
: ! .* ' > ” . : to e lyon A alle his m 
pictures, that the rival “ Blue Boy” would hav bathe | a oe 1 my 
t wa : \ le & rde speris shalle sper 
oan o> LOS least an equal, if not a greater ex \ bydynge with pe bore to do rethire for pe ryght 
tent; therefore, on this point, the Westminst An Egulle & Antilope fulle boldly ) 
picture possesses no sup ‘riority. rT @ \ bri le | cat with bru f ! 
. At viorthe for sothe opon } 
—_——- \ prow in pat pre fu C 3° 
" } ” . ‘ *Then pe d ill iv of destvny f te ht 
The “Blue Boy in the possessi n of M ‘ pe — ‘ 1 ! } 
Rippett, Carrer ; : oe ‘ , ha n 1 i & may ‘ i 
IDDEI \RRE is ey niiy quite a difierent Tor thay shalle mete in pe morny in fulle 
picture to either the Westminster or the ] l 
known “ Blue Boy.” bytwyx setone & pe se ow shal ! 
™ — ~: ee “—_—" th | 1 » | t bat | . 
lhe latter is 5 ft. 10 in. in height, and 4 ft. in he weer . iy pd soot . . 
a ! er a s go > pruddest prince i at pr ile 1a 
width. The portrait is that of a good-lookin “bocht _ ' 
uth standi onial . ys . »= they 
Yousn s ding with cap in hand in front of a | Shalle gare 1 & maydynnis pat iv iwel 
darkly-painted landscape, throuch the foliage of | Be cast in care & in mourny 
whieh +} 1: . | i . “ ~ \ ye 
hy ich the light is shown at inte rvals in Gains- Then be Fox & } mart in has 
borough's best manner. ‘ And layd fulle low to owre lyone pez 


The attit 





ide is excellen 


] 
Bot! pe pve ut & ju pyre 
1 ns 


halle be 
































and the face so life-like that it appears as if | A ; , , 
amed . . peu i t \ lle pe fox frends shalle falle of t 
4 ) che Pp ator to listen to something I trey vntrew shalle trembulle ‘ 
address dt ) the boy, and he was thinking what | For ferde of pat dede mone quei y! aya 
tO SAV in reply. P 
i ae . . . . Alle! { ] ta} 
With the exception of the flesh tints of th “Sg — t shall * 
i nae i . . ‘ be bushement of Brvi:ke Raa 
lace an nds the whole of the Van costume t+. goss ' ey, Pg . 
iS painted Teo Teer » * —_ #1 n oWre sax ialle chose thayi i lor 
paints n different shades of blue e r, but | pe quvche shall ! 
~ , y 1 t re 
) meil ved even the torn slee, of 1] And he pat i ‘ & make ne acor 
é T ” ‘ - 6 4 99 7 7 ) + , 
coat, the folds or “wrinkles” of ¢] ches and And bat wille be s rete 1 nm 
ckings, and the peculiar “hat af the t mone pat is « riet i 
toes, are all well bro 7 er halle 1 igaviie & lyf i] 
° ; ue ! t pe not l 
In contrast with the d youn . be sige mone 
] , . ast e, rtu | » hire busbor 
the bl dress thus ( " . 1 
ro r a er i 
Dr. Waa - \ einl esone i tt lk 
et: and, ; , Tt rvse & l 
cong Fp aa ih owi tille Iust \ 
‘ ] ( l lar & ! weil 
le haw « . . 2 
nirabdiy i. ! ry pl tv bv | & 
l pe e of Crist with Locar 
Shalle ke in his kynde thurghe hel pet i 
I} ¢ | nov ulle shv1 brycht 
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bat mony longe day fulle derke has bene 

And kepe his cours by kynde bouthe day & nyght 
With myrthes mow penne any monne can meyne 
Then owre lyone & owre lyonese shalle reyne in peyse 
Thus Brydlyntone & body & banastre bokis tellis 
The triere of wysdame with owte any leyse 
Merlyne & mony mow pat with mervelle mellis 
*The quelle shalle turne with hymme fulle ryght 
pat fortune has chosen tille hire fere 

In Babylone shalle be see a syght 

pat in surry shalle brynge mony monne to bere 
Fyftene day Iorney by3zonde Iehrusalem 

lhe holy crosse wonene challe be 

The same lorde shalle gete pe beeme 

bat at sondyforthe wan pe gree 

Fortune has graunte hymme pe victory 

Alle pe quile pat he his armis may bere 

ber is nouthere tresone ne fals trechery 

Ne curst destyny shalle hymme neuer dere 

Byfore be kynde of Age opoh hym draw 

As euery manne is wormis fee 

Then he shalle ende in cristis lawe 

And in Iesephathe buryet shalle be. 

[ The following lines are written in another hand. The 
mark # seems to refer to the # above ; perhaps these lines 
were meant to be inserted there. | 
A lepard engenderet of natyf kynd 
#In pe sterre of bethelem schalle ryse 
In pe sothe 
pe Melle & pe Meyremaydyn 
Meywyt In mynde 
Cryxt pat is owre creature has 
Curset thayme with mowthe. 


More Famiry (4S, iv. 61.)—I confess myself 
unable to appreciate the physiological reasons 
given by Mr. A. Hatt for believing that Agnes 
Graunger, the wife of John More, was not the 
mother of all the six children whose births are 
recorded in the volume in Trinity College library. 
There is no break whatever in the entries, except 
between the last two, and this is due to the fact 
of a portion of the page having been occupied by 
a merchant’s mark placed between the letters 
“R.” and “G.” There is no indication of a second 
marriage, and the form of the entries naturally 
leads to the belief that the children were born of 
the parents whose marriage is recorded in the 
same pages, 

The heraldic question is in reality of very little 
importance. It is by no means certain that the 
arms quartered with those of More on the tomb 
at Chelsea are those of Sir Thomas More’s mother. 
Mr. J. G. Nichols (Gent.’s Mag. 1833, part It. 
484) says “ this coat is that of Ley,” but 1 cannot 
find it. . 

Thomas Graunger was sheriff of London and 
Middlesex in 1503. He may have been the father 
or brother of Agnes Graunger, who was married 
in 1474, Are his arms known ? 

Witiram Apis Wrienut. 

Trin, Coll. Cambridge. 


* Col. 2. 


| 


| 





Epmunp Kean (4 8, iii. 415. )—I have searched 
Dr. Goodall’s admission lists for 1803-6. Neither 
the name of Kean or Carey appears in them 
during that period; but the age of sixteen would 
then have been no disqualification. The late Dr, 
Hawtrey was the first headmaster who limited the 
age for the admission of oppidans. The late 


| well-known Mr. Higgins was nearer sixteen than 


fifteen when he entered; and in the year of his 

admission, 1825, Dr. Keate admitted in October 

a boy who was sixteen in the previous April. 
E-ToNENSIS. 

Betts ror Dissenting Cuvurcues (4 §., iy, 
56.)—The subjoined note of mine is taken from 
The Builder. Perhaps it may be accepted as a 
reply to your correspondent S. 

In a former communication I endeavoured to 
show that churches of every denomination had a 
full right to use bells. At the same time it was 
intimated that those bells might be made use of 
in such a manner as to create a nuisance. 

Now, it is known that many Roman Catholic 
churches in England have each one or more 
tower bells, while some of them possess a peal 
of five, six, or eight. 

The following statement may, however, be 
news to most persons. Since the communication 
referred to appeared, Messrs. Mears and Stain- 
bank have informed me that they have cast 
bells for three Dissenting places of worship, 
namely : — 

Trinity (Independent) Chapel, Poplar :—a bell weigh- 
ing 104 ewt., A.p. 1842. 

Independent Chapel, Hatherlow, Cheshire: — a bell 
weighing 7} cwt., A.D. 1853, 

Unitarian Church, Todmorden, Lancashire :—a peal of 
eight bells in the key of F,the weight of the tenor being 
14 ewt., A.D. 1868, 

I may add that this last is a new stone Gothic 
structure, at the west end of which is a tower 
surmounted by an octagonal spire, standing out 
conspicuously on the hill side. The cost of the 
building was about 12,000/., the whole of which, 
it is said, has been paid by Messrs. Fielden, 
Brothers, who have also defrayed the expenses of 
the bells and other furniture. 

THomas WALESBY. 

Golden Square. 


Betis AnD Spgars (4 S. iv. 80.) —The follow- 
ing is, I believe, the passage to which Lingard 
refers. It is found in Dion Cassius, or rather the 
epitome by Xiphilinus (book Lxxv1. chap. xii., ed. 
Tauchn.): — 





Ta 3& dwva adrdv, doris, Kal dépv Bpaxd, updo 
xaAdKoiv em’ Expov tod oripaxos txov, Sore ved pmevov 
KTureiv mpos KaTdwAntw tav évavtiwv. 

“Their arms were a shield and a short spear, having 
a brass knob (unAov) at the extremity, so that being 
shaken it might make a sound to frighten their op- 
ponents.” 
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Lingard translates it by “ bell,” but I imagine 
ufdov to be a knob in the form of an apple. Ie- 
rodian (111. c. 47) gives the same arms to the 
Caledonians, but omits the knob. Where could 
these wild barefooted (avurd5ero:) Hielandmen find 
metal for these knobs ? 

Cravrurp Tair RaMaGe. 


Lingard gives his authorities, p. 54, as fol- 
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lows: —“ Dio apud Xiphil.in Severo, p. 340; | 
Herod. iii. 46-49.” GEORGE Bepo. 

6, Pulross Road, Brixton. 

Str Ricwarp Hotrorp (4 8, iii, 241.) — 


There was a Richard Holford, second son of John 
Holford of Davenham, Cheshire. The father, John 
Holford, was born in 1599. This would agree 
with the date of the son’s birth (1633). Vide 
Ormerod’s Cheshire, vol. iii. p. 127. WYLME. 


EnTRANCE-ReGIstRY: Trinity CoLiece, Dus- 
tin (4% 8. ii. 510.)—Since I sent you my query 
on this subject, I have met with the following 
answer in the late Dr. Todd’s Catalogue of Gradu- 
ates in the University of Dublin, 1591-1868, Intro- 
duction, page v. note :— 

“A curious custom exists, designed to mark the rela- 
tive merit of the students who are admitted on the same 
day. The best answerer is said to be admitted at noon ; 
the second best, one minute after noon ; the third, two 
minutes, andso on. This custom has been noticed (Notes 
and Queries), 4% S, ii, No. 48, p. 510, and seems to have 
puzzled the querist.” 

The volume from which I have quoted is cal- 
culated to We most useful, and is very creditable 
to Dr. Todd (whose recent death we deplore) and 
the University of Dublin. ABHBA, 


Piessis (4t® §, iii. 506.)—I am inclined to 
admit, from the remarks made by your corre- 
— on my query regarding the word plessis, | 
that the original meaning of park is quite inde- | 
pendent of deer, though in this part of England 
it is associated with past or present herds. 

A well-known pos sen The Parks at Oxford, | 
derives its name from the trenches and parks of 
artillery erected during the siege of the city. It 
now bears the resemblance of a suburban park ; 
but I remember when cornfields ccruptel the 
space so well laid out in pasture and ornamental 
trees. Tuos. E. WINNINGTON. | 


ANTIGALLICAN Socrery (4 §S, iii, 482.)—I am 
much obliged for the information respecting the 
Antigallican Society, but my inquiry relative to 
the arms and badge has not yet received a reply. 
I have a plate of oriental porcelain ; in the centre 
of which is a circular shield, surrounded with 
scroll-work of scarlet and gold, mixed with small 
flowers. On the shield is a figure of St. George, | 
mounted on a white horse; lying on the ground, | 
under the horse, is a small shield, having what | 


appears to be intended for three fleurs-de-lis, | 
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Above, as a crest, is a figure of Britannia seated, 
with a motto on a scroll—“ St. George and Old 
England.” Beneath this shield are two hands 
conjoined. The whole is painted in a very ori- 
ental style. I am told this is the arms and device 
of the Antigallican Society. Is it so? I have 


| seen many similar plates, so there must have been 


a service. Octavius Morean. 


10, Charles Street, St. James’s. 

Snertrrs (4S, iii. 382.)—Blakeway’s Sheriffs 
of Shropshire, a work now of considerable value, 
gives a detailed account of all the families who 
have served that office. Mr. Davenport, of Oxford, 
has recently printed a list of Oxfordshire sheriffs, 
with historic notes. 

Jerkshire and Oxon, Derby and Notts, like 
Huntingdon and Cambridgeshire, have been for- 
merly served by one sheriff. 

Tuomas E. WINNINGTON. 


Mr. J. M. Davenport, the registrar of the diocese 
of Oxford, has published an interesting volume 
on the Lords-Lieutenants and High Sheriffs of 
Oxfordshire, from 1086 to 1868. J. Macray. 


Kniveton Cuurcn (4 §S, iv. 8.)—There isa 
drawing of Kniveton church, Derbyshire, in the 
Plain Anastatic volume for 1863, with a short 
account of the place. 

Tuomas E. WInnineTon. 


Wittiam Vavuenan (4 §. iii. 579; iv. 20.)— 
It is stated in Townsend's History of Leominster 
(p. 259) that the Rev. Henry Vaughan, vicar of 
that parish from 1724 to 1762, was an ancestor of 


Sir Henry Halford. C. J. R. 


Kipnaprine (4t* §, iy. 31.)—In the latest edi- 
tion (1844) of Baron Hume’s Commentaries on the 
Law of Scotland respecting Crimes, vol. i. p. 85, 
there is the following note on the case referred to 
by your correspondent :— 

“ Janet Douglas had sentence of death for the like 
offence [child-stealing] on 8 September, 1817. The libel 
was laid for theft, more particularly that species of theft 
called man-stealing. She had stolen a child of three 
years old at Edinburgh on the 12th of May, and was 
taken with it in her custody on the 14th of May at Hal- 
beath colliery in Fife. She had not in any respect mis- 
used the child, and she received a pardon (17 November), 
which commuted her sentence to transportation for life.” 

Baron Hume cites various preceding cases where 
sentence of death had followed for the same crime, 
and he appears obviously to hold that such is yet 
the law of Scotland, though it would probably 
not now be rigidly enforced. 

“ At Perth on 20 September, 1826, Lord Gillies passed 
sentence of transportation for fourteen years on Elizabeth 
or Betty Mill for stealing a child of a year old or thereby. 
But she had pleaded guilty, and the prosecutor had 
restricted the pains of law.” 

G. 


Edinburgh. 
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Exvizabeta AND Isapet (4 §. iii. 516.)—I 
copied from the magnificent mausoleum in the 
Royal Chapel of the Cathedral of Granada the 
following inscription exactly as it is:— 

“ Mahometice, Secte, Prostratores et Heretice, Pervi- 
acie, Exti: Fernandus Aragonum Helisabetha 
Castelle, Vir et Uxor Unanimes Catholici Appellati 
Marmoreo Clauduntur Hoc Tumulo,.” 

The Latin ciphthong is repre sented by an ¢ 

nd 


and comma at its end, Joun Dunn GARDNER. 
k Lane. 


19, Park Street, Par 





PASSAGE TALATIANS (4% S, iv. 22.) —- With 
respect to what Trwars says, I beg to observe 
that I by no means forgot, as he assumes, the 
notorious fact that in the New Testament and in 
ther writers quotations are not always quite 
exact: but it is immaterial in this case. The 
suggested line is worse than the former one, 
having two faults instead of one. The o cannot 
be short before the ¢; and the line violates the 
propriety of the cesura, though it may not be 
against the bare literal rule, and need not be ex- 
plained to those acquainted with the tragedians. 

It is true that in some few cases the c@sura 
does not appear at all, but probably only with a 
view to some peculiar expressiveness, and no one 
would assume such an omission. However, the 
other objection alone is quite enough. 

LYTTELTON. 

The alteration proposed by Mr. Trwars is 
singularly unfortunate; for not only will the words 
as arranged by him not make the end of a good 
iambic, but as forming any part of a tragic sena- 
rius they are altogether inadmissible. As consti- 
tuting the / of a line, they offer a spondee in 
the fourth fo while to their forming any part 
of an iambic trimeter, the concurrence of two 
sponde 3 is fatal. W. B. C. 

Sarnt Sapnort (4" §, iii. 518.)—I have no 
doubt that this apocryphal Saint Saphorin or 
Zephyrin is the “Symphorianus” of E. A. Fe- 
derer. He was detected by Dr. Oliver in the 
vicarage of “St ran,” in the hundred of 
Powder, in Cornwall: and the church bell is de- 
scribed, in a survey of the Dean and Chapter of 
Exeter (to whom the vicarage is appropri 
the Campanula Sancti Symphoriani. The manor 
in connection with this church was known in th: 
twelfth century, and still is called in deeds, by the 
name of Elerky. The worthy doctor appears to have 
had no success with the then vicar in extracting 
local information from him. Generally speaking, 
his laudable attempts to obtain such information 
from the several parochial incumbents of the two 
Damnonian counties were kindly and courteously 
seconded by them. : 

The notice of this parish is among the printed 
slips which my friend obligingly supplied to me 
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until his researches were closed by the hand of 


death. 
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I had a hope, at one time, that the work of the 
doctor would have been recontinued and completed 
by my friend Lieut.-Col. Harding, of Upeott, 
Barnstaple. The materials were in an advanced 
state, and the volumes of the “ Ecclesiastical An. 
tiquities ” might then have been republished by 
an editor whose capacity for correcting the pre as 
might well have been greater than that of the 
doctor himself, who put his trust in ec »mpositors, 

While I am on the subject of Dr. Oliver's great 
work on the Eveter Monasticon, let me print for 
the first time an elegant eulogy which a common 
friend of his, and of my own, put into his hands 
shortly before his decease. The lines accomp inied 
a pamphlet of my dear friend, on a projected re- 
form of King’s College, long since effected :— 

“ Accipe, olivifere multum dilecte Minerva, 

Cuique etiam meritum nomen Oliva dedit, 
Accipe, collegii tibi quem Regalis alumnus 

Non fastidito mittit amore librum : 
Quot Sophie proavi posuere ingentia templa 

Periege, tot Sophie nos reparata damus : 
Sit proavos laudare tuum ; presentia ne sint 

Secula preteritis deteriora, meum.” 

E. SMIRK, 

Srram-Suips prepicrep (4% 8. iy. 28.) —If 
Mr. Watcort thinks it worth while to refer to 
Lord Stanhope’s Life of Pitt, vol. ii. p. 3897, he 
will find that in 1794 and 1795 steam-ships were 
not only predicted, but, with the concurrence of 
the Board of Admiralty, experimentally con- 
structed. ScRUTATOR. 


PorTRAIT OF Prince CuHaries Epwarp (4 
8S. iii, 553.)—The way in which I became pos- 
sessed of the miniature mentioned by Mr. SiLeIeH 
was (traditionally) as follows :— 

It was given by the Young Pretender to 
intimate friend and staunch supporter, William 
Marquis of Tullibardine, who died in the Tower 
in 1747. From Lord Tullibardine it passed to 
his brother, Lord John Murray, of Banner Cross, 
near Sheffield, who died May 26, 1787. Lord 
John Murray was succeeded by his only child, the 
wife of Lieut.-General William Murray, of Banner 
Cross, who died Aug. 29,1818. General Murray's 
only sister and heiress, Mrs. Bagshawe, of Ford 
Hall and Banner Cross, who died Noy. 5, 1844, 
was my grandmother. The picture came to Ban- 
ner Cross in the time of Lord John Murray, and 
there it remained until I brought it into Derby- 
shire a few years ago. There is no evidence that 
it accompanied either Prince Charles or Lord 
Tullibardine to Derby; and Mr. Sreien will 
therefore pardon me if [ venture to doubt whether 
it can be regarded asa relic of that expedition. 
Certainly it was not left in this county in 174, 
and to the Bagshawes, who were all firm friends 
of the Protestant succession, it would have been 
no welcome gift; in fact, my ancestor William 
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Bagshawe, the then owner of this place, a de- 
puty- lieutenant for Derbyshire, had taken an 
active part on behalf of the king: and as soon a 
he heard of the near approach of the rebels, buric 
his plate and papers, orc lered his horses to be kept 
saddled and bridled night and day, and made 
every preparation for a hasty flight. 

W. HL. G. Baasnawe. 

Ford Hall, Chapel-en-le-Frith. 








GRIDDLE (4t6 S, iii. 505.) —Mr. Harrison has 
i n into a mistake not uncommon amongst your 
-Orres] ponde nts, that of supposing a word or ' prac- 
tice to be peculiar to the district of country in 
which only they have heard or seen it, whic! h is 
of much more general prevalence. The griddle, 
often but corruptly pronounced girdle, is we 1] 
known over all Scotland, being of daily use in 
every house where either oat-cakes, 
scones the wale o'food,”’ form part of the diet. 
It is az yund flat plate of malleable iron, placed 
over the fire, ar id upon which scones or oat-cz vk s 
are fried, and the effecting of which without being 
over or under done is a great nicety. 

The making of erid lles, so as to stand well the 
fire, was one of the mysteries of olden times: 
there being a particular corporation, ‘‘ The Grid- 
dlemakers of Culross’-—an ancient and now de- 
cayed faa Scots burgh—who by this craft had 
alth. There was some superstition under 
the i influence of which ladies anxious to have off- 
spring went to Culross “to sleep upon a griddle. 

I remember to have seen these _ 13 in a bool 
alled, I think, “‘ The Scotch Hudib: — 

“ Samuel was sent to F 
To learn to sing and dance, 

And play upon the fiddl 
Now he’s a man of er 
His mother got him in 

At Culross on a griddle. 





ae souple 











Can any of your corre spondents give an account 
this superstition ? i A 
‘Edin burgh 


_ GRANTHAM Custom (4 S. iii, 553.) Since 
bmw ation of my query, I have been informed 
bs an “old inhabitant” that in the year 1824 a 
gentleman named Rogers, the son of the mayor 
for that year, was christened “Edward Mon- 
gue,” taking the names of his sponsors, Sir 
Edward Cust and Sir Montague Cholmeley, who 
then represented this borough in Parliament. I 
believe that a similar case occurred more re- 
cently, showing the continuance of the custom, if 

ot its origin. Cur. CookEe 





Heyre (4 §, iv. 9, Py we discussing the mean- 
ng of the “ v yerdes heyre for the bakhows: 
at Stoke for the k Mle ”’ Mr. Epwarp J. Woop 
throws light upon a sentence in one of the ac- 
count books of my parish which had puzzled me 
sadly. In the twenty-fourth volume of the Journal 
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of the British Archeological Association, I printed 
a paper “On the Parish of St. Peter Cheap, in 
the City of London, from 1392 to 1633,” pp. 248- 
263 will be found a series of extracts 
relating to the observances of Palm Sunday, 
amongst which are the following : — : 
“1519. It’ for hyering of the heres for the p’fetys uppon 
palme sondaye, xij". 
1521. It’m for the hyer of ve heyr for the profytts, xij¢, 
1522. It'm for hyre of heyrs for ye profytt uppon 
palme Sondaye, xij*, 
1534, It’m p'd for the setting up of the stages for the 
prop hetts on Pallme Sonday ande for nayllys, 
liij" ° 
I confess that I felt some difficulty about the 
“heres,” “heyr,” and “heyrs,” hired for the 
prophets; and I ventured to guess that this word, 
hus vs ssious ly sp elt, might probal ily mean hair, 
and might refer to the hiring of some wigs or 
other costume for the prophets. I was encouraged 
in this view by observing, in Brand’s J’opular 
Antiquities, the following entry from the church- 
wardens’ accounts for the parish of St. Mary-at- 
Hill, in the C ity of London : — 


‘1531. Paid for the hire of the rayment fer the Prophets, 


268, <At p- 





Mr. Epwarp J. Woon’s note makes it, I think, 
highly probable that the raiment hired for the 
prophets consisted of some garments of hair cloth. 
One can r adily imagine that in the pageant of 
the day some lay-figure, or even a living person 
hired for the occasion, may have been — 
a garment to represent St. John Bap- 
tist, with his “raiment of camel's hair”; or pos- 
sibly to personify Elijah Tishbite, or some 
other prophet with his “rough garment,” as the 
English text has it in Zechariah xiii. 6, the mar- 
gin giving “a garment of hair.” 

W. Spar 

“Tne Oaxs” (4° S. iv. 20.)\—Knowing that 
the desire of “ N. & Q >is to be in all things cor- 
rect, I venture to correct Mr. WiLkins’ state- 
ment that “ The Oaks” is at Banstead. It is in 
the small adjacent parish of Woodmansterne, which 
seldom gets the credit of including it in its bounds. 
I have seen in the papers lately, “ The Oaks, Ep- 
som,” “The Oaks, Carshalton,” and now Mr. 
WHUILKINS assigns it to Banstead. 

C. E. Gorpon CRawFrorp. 

Woodmansterne Rectory. 


with such 


w SIMPSON. 


Worpswortn’s “ Lucy” (4S. iii. 5 
clever parody was written by Hartley 
whose character the great poet pre 
divined when he was but six years old: 





“ © blessed vision! happy child! 
Chou art so exquisitely wild, 
I think of thee with many fears 
For what may be thy lot in future years, 


I have heard Hartley Coleridge himself recite it, 
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and have an impression that G. E. does not quote 
it with perfect accuracy. MAKROCHEIR. 
Wrtrram Compr (4 S, iv. 14.)—TI think with 
Mr. Mayer that Combe could hardly have been 
quite a scoundrel. Crabb Robinson describes 
him (i. 292-4) as the person who at The Times 
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office, when Walter was absent—*“ decided in the | 


dernier ressort.” He came from the King’s Bench 
to Printing-house Square on a day rule, and 
refused to allow Walter to pay his debts, because 
he considered the claim against him inequitable. 
Had he been quite such a villain as some writers 
wish to prove, the honourable and prudent pro- 
rietor of The Times would scarcely have confided 
in him. MAKROCHEIR. 


Cutver-keEys (4 S. iii. 480, 563.)—A writer 
in the Journal of Horticulture (No. 432, p. 23,) 
objects that the oxlip or cowslip could not have 
been the culver-keys, because the latter is called 
“azure” in the following quotation : — 

“ Among the daisies and the violets blue, 

Red hyacinth and yellow daffodil, 
Purple narcissus, like the morning rays, 
Pale gander-grass and azure culver-keyes.” 
John Davors. 

The following is from Halliwell, Archaic Dict. 
(i. 286) : — 

“ Culver-keys, The bunches of pods which contain the 
seeds of the ash; also explained the columbine.” 

Culver=culfre, A.-S. for columba, “a dove.” 
The flower called columbine (Aquilegia vulgaris), 
which has blue petals, is thus described : — 

“ The five-spurred petals with incurved heads have 
been compared to five doves—the sepals representing the 
wings, and to this the English name columbine refers.” 

The word keys may refer to the calcarate pro- 
cesses called spurs, for Mr. Halliwell says the 
principal claw in a hawk’s foot is called a key; 
thus, culver-key means dove-spur—just as the Del- 
phinium, which belongs to the same order, is 
called larkspur. A. Hatt. 


Brunswick Terrace, Brixton Hill, S. 


City or Lonpon Sworppearer (4" S. iy. 33.) 
It is stated in “N. & Q.” that Humphrey Leigh 
was succeeded in the above office by William 
Hall on Feb. 26, 1632. In the second codicil to 
the will of Sir Martin Lumley, “Citizen and 
Alderman of London,” and at one time Lord 
Mayor, dated June 30, 1634, a legacy of twenty 
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these Williams was evidently swordbearer, it 
might well have been one of the same family, | 
am very desirous of identifying the swordbearer 
with it, and therefore trouble you with this some. 
what irrelevant note, which is perhaps more fairly 
to be taken as a query. : 

Grorce W. MARSHALL. 

Weacombe, Bicknoller, Taunton. 

MIsAPPReHENSIoNS (4 S, iii. 522, 610.) 
Allow me to point out another seeming misap- 
prehension on the part of Sir Walter Scott. The 
passage will be found in the octavo edition of his 
Life by Lockhart, pp. 599: — 

“ Sir Walter observed that it seemed to be a piece of 
Protestantism to drop the saintly titles of the Catholic 
Church: they call St. Patricks, Patricks; and St. Ste- 
phen’s Green has been Orangised into Stephens. He 
said you might trace the Puritans in the plain Powles 


| (for St. Paul's) of the Old English comedians.” 


In a most interesting article, however, by Al- 
lingham, which appeared in Fraser's Magazine for 
June, 1869 (p. 788), quite a different view of the 


| omission of the prefix of the saint’s name is taken 


by the writer: — 

“In Ireland it was not, and is not, customary to use 
the title of Saint. With a simple reverence the people 
called the holy men and women among them merely by 
their names, often affectionately prefixing ‘mo,’ my, or 
‘do,’ thy. Patrick's Day, Stephen’s Green, &c. (Kevin's 
Port), are still the usual names. 

“ In early times the Irish did not call their children a 
saint’s name without the prefix Gilla, a servant—as Gil- 
patrick, Gilbride, Gilhoaly,” &c. 


In Dublin, at least, the Roman Catholics as 


| often name their places of worship without as 


| with the saint’s prefix—as Michael and John’s; 


but more frequently by the name of the street 


| they are situated in—as Francis Street, West- 


nobles is bequeathed to “Mr. Hall, the Sword- | 


hearer.” Sir Martin Lumley was connected with 
a family of Hall by the marriage of his only 
daughter Sarah with John Hall, a French mer- 
chant, citizen and draper of London. ThisJohn was 
probably a nephew of one William Hall described 
in the will of his brother Daniel Hall, 1623, as 
* minister”; and Daniel had a son named Wil- 
liam, who died young. The name was, there- 
fore, evidently in the family. Though neither of 


| land Row, Townsend Street, Marlborough Street 


chapels, &e. So that the omission of the saints’ 
pretix can hardly be esteemed, as Sir Walter 
Scott considered, a relic of Puritanism. 


H. H. 


MArGvuertite or Austria (4 S. iv. 30.)—For 
another portrait of this princess see Old London, 
p. 294 of Mr. Scharf’s paper on “ Royal Picture 
Galleries.” B. B. WoopwarRD. 


Important Braticat Discovery (4 S. iv. 7.) 
Mr. Barua, in his version of the 87th psalm, 
has forgotten that Hebrew is a language subject, 
like other languages, to fixed laws, and that a 
Hebrew sentence is not a mere accumulation of 
letters with which any conjuring tricks may be 
played. He could not otherwise have proposed, 
with apparent seriousness, an emendation so egre- 
giously absurd. He has taken the initial letter of 
one word and an abbreviated form of another, and 
made the two into a compound which has no 
existence in Hebrew, but which he asserts, with- 
out giving any authority, is the most specific 
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name the Jews employed to designate the Messiah. 
“Inthis compound word the A stands for Adonai, 
the Lord, and Ishu for Jesus the Saviour. All this 
is proved in Schindler's Hebrew dictionary. 
Will Mr. Barwam give the reference to Schind- 
ler? Ihave known the book a long time, and 
shall be much astonished to find any such state- 
ment there. On the other hand, I will refer him 
to Buxtorf’s Lericon Talmudicum, col. 991, for 
information on the subject. The medal to which 
Mr. Barwam appeals for confirmation of his 
view is clearly a modern fabrication of the six- 
teenth century, and the Hebrew inscription is 
such as no one who knew the language would 
have written. ; 

I wish to protest strongly against such emen- 


dations as calculated to bring discredit upon | 


Hebrew criticism. No one would have ventured 
to propose a conjecture of the kind in Latin or 
Greek. WitiiAM Apis WRIGHT. 

Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 

Feurx Austria (4° S. iii. 284.) — The ingeni- 
ous and highly-gifted Mr. Cuartes THIRIoLp 
(to whom all readers of your excellent periodical 
are much indebted for his remarks on Austria, 
and most of all, perhaps, for his note some years 
ago on the Anglo-Saxon termination -ster) would 
be pleased, I doubt not, to know that the wording, 
if not quite the thought, of the epigram of which 
he has only given the first line, is borrowed from 
Ovid’s Heroides, I give the epigram in full: — 

“ Bella gerant alii, tu, felix Austria, nube ; 

Nam que Mars aliis dat tibi regna Venus.” 

The passages in the Heroides are — 

“ Bella gerant alii; Protesilaus amet” (xiii. 84), 
and — 

“ Apta magis Veneri quam sunt tua corpora Marti; 

Bella gerant fortes, tu, Pari, semper ama.” 
(xvii. 253, 254.) 
Erato Hits. 

Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 

“A Suurt or Berr” (4 §, iv, 33.)—In Halli- 
well’s Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial Words, 
the first meaning of slift is “the fleshy part of 
the leg of beef; part of the round”; and it is 
said to be used in the Eastern Counties. It is 


may perhaps be pleased to know that I have often 
heard a female relative of mine (a native of Nor- 
folk, and leng resident at Ormesby,) speak of the 
“ sliff marrow-bone,”’ which would lead me to 
suppose that the “slift of beef” is the ordinary 
“round of beef.” M. D. 

Cockney Ruywe (4* S. iv. 29.)\—Mr. Jackson 
is certainly mistaken as to Ralph and laugh being 
“the cockniest of cockney rhymes.” Of Ralph 
he says, “in the South of England the pronun- 
ciation is as it is spelt,’—not a very clear defini- 
tion. But in fact the name is commonly sounded 
in London and the south of England like Rafe, 
rhyming to safe. This, Mr. Jackson says, is the 
way they pronounce in Yorkshire. Here, again, 
I think he is mistaken. A few years ago ] was 
talking at Whitby with an old gentleman, a 
thorough-bred Yorkshireman, who had kept his 
Yorkshire tongue through long years of residence- 
in London, and I spoke of a relative of mine he 
had known there, and whom I called, after the 
London fashion, Rafe. At first my old friend did 
not recognise the name, but then exclaimed,“ Aye, 
aye. we called him Ralf.” He pronounced the @ 
as in Sally, and sounded the J. 

Mr. Jackson says that Scott “ must have pro- 
nounced daugh as it is given by the lowest and 
most vulgar cockney’s /arf. I see no must in the 
case. If he did not call Ralph Rarf, why should 
he have called laugh larf? Two modes of calling 
the name occur in Hudibras; one with just the 
sound Scott gives it :— 

“A squire he had whose name was Ralph, 
Who in th’ adventure went his half; 
And when we can with metre safe, 
We'll call him so ; if not, plain Raph.” 

Butler was no cockney, that béte noire of Mr- 
JACKSON. J. Drxon. 


Mr. Jackson jumps to a conclusion from rather 


| arbitrary premises. He says Scott (Rokeby) adopts 
| the pronunciation Rarf (Ralph), and hence the 


probably identical with the bed, which in the | 


same counties is used for “a fleshy piece of beef 
cut from the upper part of the leg and bottom of 
the belly.” 

Looking at the etymology of the word I cannot 
doubt that it is connected with the old English 
sliffe, i. q. sleeve, from a fancied resemblance be- 
tween the fleshy upper part of the leg with the 
sleeve, fuller as it is at the upper end. — 

James Davis, 

Moor Court, Kington, Herefordshire. 


_ If Mr. Curnert Bene receives no more deci- 
sive reply to his query on the above subject, he | 


cockneyism larf, for laugh, which ends the couplet. 
Mr. Jackson tells us that “the proper name 
Ralph is pronounced three different ways. In 
the South of England the pronunciation is as it is 
spelt. In Yorkshire we pronounce the name as if 
it were written Raif, and in the North we say 
Rarf.”’ Ido not know what part of the North 
is referred to, but in the South, East, and West 
of Scotland I have heard it sometimes pronounced. 
Raif, but generally Raff. I had a schoolfellow 
named Ralph who always got Raff. The silent 
l before a consonant is not uncommon, as stalk, 
walk, talk. Some other proof must be produced, 
ere Scott can be justly charged with writing 
cockney rhymes. R. 

Pollokshields, Glasgow. 

JASMIN, THE BarsBerR Poet (4S. iv. 31.)— 
Some years ago appeared in the French periodical, 


88 


L’ Artiste, a lithograph by G. Frey after Seb. 
Cornu, with two lines in fac-simile of the poet’s 
handwriting and signature : — 


* t’éy bisto rire quand rizioy, 


t’ey biste ploura quand plourabi ! 


JASMIN. 

Ps Man De 
If your correspondent will favour me with his 
address, I shall have great pleasure in lending him 
a copy of Las Papillétos, containing the portrait of 
the author. The publishers are Messrs. Firmin 
Didot & Co., Paris. G, A, ScHRUMPF. 

Whitby. 
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The h of Cc mberland and some Districts adja- 
cent; being short Stories and Rhy nes in the Dialects 
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